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CHAPTER XXXVII. 
AT THE RUINS. 


7 No: Mr. Courtenay,” said Florence, as soon as they were on 
the high-road, “I believe I fear those walls; I never dare 
speak under that roof—don’t you think I could be a governess ?” 

Mr. Courtenay looked at her in surprise. What is she up to now? 
thought he. It would take two lifetimes to make out any one 
woman, I believe. 

“Tell me,” said Florence, “ because you are the only friend I have. 
Ah! you ought to thank me. I do not believe there is a man so 
cold as to be insensible to the happiness of obtaining a woman’s 
undivided heart—a heart that has known no other impression. Surely 
this is not so much a matter of romance as of plain sense. I can 
admit a woman to be a very valuable possession; but surely she 
is enhanced by being entirely your own—her past and her future 
equally devoted to one object !” 

“Miss Reynolds, you are as much a coquette as ever,” said Cour- 
tenay ; “you are determined that I should prize you most in losing 
you.” 

“Oh, no! I wish you a happier fate; but tell me how people 
set about these things—people in real want—how do they get a 
situation ?” 

“My dear Florence, there is no likelihood of your being reduced 
to such a strait. Mr. Reynolds may perhaps be very angry, but he 
will never make good his threat. I only wait your commands to 
speak to him—lI will try to reduce him to terms.” 

“Ah! you do not know my father !” 
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“Very few men are a mystery, I assure you. Shall I attack him 
after dinner ?” 

“ No—wait—let us wait a few days; we do not know what may 
happen.” 

“Whenever you please,” said Courtenay. ‘‘ Where do you wish to 

Oo ? ” 

“ All places are alike to me,” said Florence. 

“Then, as I have a choice, I will turn off here,” said Courtenay. 
“T made young Warrenne promise to draw me a sketch hereabouts. 
I shall see if he has forgotten all about it.” 

Florence made no reply. They were driving in the direction of the 
Roman arch. 

As they leisurely ascended the hill, they came in sight of Leonard, 
who was seated on a fragment of the old wall, drawing, with Maud 
half-kneeling by his side, looking over his work. Courtenay stopped 
the carriage at the top of the hill and got out. 

“T vote that we make a halt here,” said he, offering his hand to 
Florence to alight ; “the ponies will stand.” 

Leonard took off his hat and came towards them, leaving his 
drawing in the hands of Maud. 

Florence, in her agitation, replied to his salutation by a bow so 
slight and hurried that it was hardly perceptible. Leonard felt her 
apparent coldness, and did not attempt to address her. 

“Can you find Miss Reynolds a seat?” said Courtenay, “‘ without 
deranging you,” he added to Maud, who rose when they came close 
to her. 

Maud spread a thick plaid upon the ruined wall, and invited Miss 
Reynolds to take her seat on it. 

“It is not really damp, except for delicate people,” she said; “ but 
I am afraid that at present you must be classed among the invalids.” 

“You are very kind,” said Florence, sinking down. “I am not 
very strong just now.” 

Maud, surprised at the gentleness of her manner, glanced earnestly 
at her face—and was shocked to see how ill she looked. In fact, the 
scene of the morning had done Florence no good— instead of exerting 
herself, she ought to have been on the sofa. Of the whole party 
Maud was the only one who felt at ease. Florence was overcome, 
Leonard was wretched, and Courtenay, though he would not have 
confessed it to himself, felt some embarrassment at finding himself 
again in Maud’s society. 

“ Let’s see the drawing,” said Courtenay. 

Leonard handed it to him. 

“Capital!” said Courtenay. ‘Had you any hand in this, Miss 
Warrenne ? ” 

“No, indeed!” said Maud. “TI don’t encourage his idleness. I 
would not do a stroke for him.” 

‘You once took a sketch of this arch,” said he. 
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“Yes—ages ago,” returned Maud, laughing a little as she 
remembered the scene. 

“Go on,” said Courtenay, pointing to the sketch. Leonard took 
up his pencil. 

“Don’t make that too green,” said Maud, seated close to Leonard. 

Florence remained drooping and silent. Her little teasing cough 
was more troublesome than usual. 

“TI am quite distressed to hear you cough so much,” said Maud. 

“Thank you; it is not of any real consequence,” replied Florence, 
gently. 

“‘ Worrying,” remarked Courtenay. 

“ Just that,” replied Florence, with a smile. 

Maud looked as if she thought them the very strangest lovers she 
had ever heard of. 

Leonard seemed on the point of speaking, but did not. 

“TI cannot go on, Maud; do you,” he said presently, giving her 
his sketch ; “ my hand shakes.” 

“Tt is the heat,” said Maud, looking carefully at the drawing. 
“You can finish it at home. You have got in all your effects.” 

‘You are determined not to put your hand to it, I see that,” said 
Courtenay in a low tone to Maud. 

She looked up at him, but she could not help colouring; so 
she rose, and began to collect together all Leonard’s drawing 
materials. 

“T do dislike people who fancy themselves so very penetrating,” 
she said, as if to herself, but quite loud enough for Courtenay to hear, 
He laughed. 

“T’'ll tell you where you sat,” said Courtenay: “a little higher up 
—just here.” 

“So I did,” said Maud moving a few steps forward ; “I remember 
that angle of Forrel Court.” 

“ How little you then thought it would be your brother’s,” re- 
marked Courtenay. 

“T can hardly believe it now,” said Maud. 

“Who lives in that red-brick house, out towards Erlsmede?” 
asked Courtenay. 

“The Stapyltons ; don’t you know them ?” 

“TI may have seen them. Any daughters?” 

“cc Four.” 

“ Handsome ? ” 

“T don’t know at all. Are they handsome, Leonard?” 

“T had rather have your sopinion,” said Courtenay; “not that I 
have a choice in the present case, for Moonshine there does not hear 
a word we are saying.” 

Leonard, not being able to muster courage to address Miss 
Reynolds, was gathering the beautiful little blossoms of the cistus, 
which grew in profusion on the bank. 
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“Vou will see them, I hope, when you come to Leonard’s ball,’ 
said Maud. 

“Is he going to give a ball?” asked Courtenay, laughing, 

“ Mrs. Stapylton has insisted on it,” returned Maud. 

“ And of dancing with her four daughters ? ” 

“Of course. You will dance with me at this ball, will you not?” 

“With pleasure,” returned Maud. 

“The first quadrille ?” 

“No; the second,” 

“ Are you engaged for the first ?” 

‘cc No.” 

“Then, I claim it!” 

“ And I tell you the second.” 

Courtenay only smiled incredulously. 

“ Well then, I’ll compromise the matter,” said Maud. 

“No; I will not have a compromise.” 

‘Mr. Courtenay, you are, without exception, the most obstinate 
person ; and I only wonder % 

She glanced at Florence, and stopped. 

“You only wonder! Come, finish.” 

‘“‘ Whether it is going to rain--look towards the south, Leonard.” 

Like all places within a few miles of the sea, they were liable to 
sudden showers and sea-fogs. A mass of black clouds was drifting 
owards them. 

‘“* We shall have a heavy storm,” said Leonard, starting up. “You 
must make haste and get under shelter—you will be wet through !” 

“Thank you, I don’t much mind it,” said Courtenay, affecting to 
consider that Leonard’s anxiety was entirely on his account. Maud 
hastened to wrap Florence in the large plaid. 

“You must not get wet with that cough,” said Maud; “this will 
protect you completely, if that man will only make haste.” 

“T shall make all sail for Forrel Court,” said Courtenay; “that is 
by far the nearest house.” 

“Oh, don’t,” whispered Florence, looking at him imploringly. 

“You must not get wet,” said Courtenay; “I could not allow it. 
Forrel Court is only half a mile off ; and it is beginning to rain already,” 

“We will follow you,” said Leonard. 

“But we can take Miss Warrenne,” said Courtenay. 

“No!” said Maud, drawing back. 

“Oh, do,” said Florence ; “see there is plenty of room.” 

Leonard handed her in, the carriage dashed away; he set off to 
walk home through the fields. 

The rain came down heavily, and Maud’s muslin dress was soon 
wet through. Florence wished to share the plaid with her, but she 
steadily refused it. 

“Tt will save one, but it will be of no use for two,” said she ; “ and 
I don’t care for the rain—in that respect I resemble Mr. Courtenay. 
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‘Do you never take cold ?” said Courtenay. 

“Very seldom.” 

“There is another point of resemblance,” said Courtenay. 

“Don’t find any more, please!” said Maud, earnestly. 

Florence could not help laughing at her manner. 

“* Now leave me to do the honours,” said Courtenay, as he drew up 
before the door, and handed out the ladies; “ you ought to change 
your dress directly.” 

“ Light a fire in the drawing-room,” said Maud to the servant who 
was taking the wet plaid; “and get some hot wine and water at once. 
I shall be down in one minute,” she added, turning to Courtenay ; “I 
would not trust you to take care of any one.” 

She came back just as the wine and water was ready, and the fire 
blazing up. 

Florence had not entirely escaped; her bonnet had got very wet, 
and her long ringlets hung damp and uncurled round her face. She 
looked wretchedly ill—almost blue with cold, and her beautiful 
aquiline nose “as sharp as a pen.” 

Maud, on the contrary, seemed refreshed by the shower ; her colour 
was heightened, and her smooth bands of hair did not suffer from the 
wet. Mr. Courtenay glanced from one to the other with an expres- 
sion that she could not venture to make out—it almost seemed as if 
he was drawing a comparison in her favour, yet that she thought 
could not be. One thing was quite clear to her, that he behaved to 
her now just as he had done when they had met before his engage- 
ment, and when he had acted so strangely, particularly in his last 
interview, that she had almost fancied if she had encouraged him, he 
would have made her a declaration. But his present conduct proved 
her mistake—he must have had some strange fancy for her good 
opinion, she supposed, and as she recalled that scene, which had 
often since been present to her thoughts, she blushed a little at her 
inexperience, which had led her so to mistake his intention. She had 
read in books of ladies who had anticipated an offer when none was 
intended to be made; and she remembered with thankfulness, that 
however awkwardly she might have conducted herself, she had said 
nothing which might lead him to think she had come to such a 
conclusion. She now watched his manner to Florence with some 
curiosity. He gave her some negus, and told her to drink plenty of 
it if she wished to escape a bad cold ; he then offered his services to 
Maud, which she rejected ; after which he threw himself into an arm- 
chair and took up the paper. 

Leonard now joined them ; he was perfectly attentive as master of 
the house, rang to hasten the luncheon, mended the fire, and in- 
quired with exactly a proper degree of interest after Miss Reynolds, 

It was awkward, meeting her in his own house—the home that, if 
she had once acted differently, he would have felt so much pleasure 
in offering to her. A home, too, that would have satisfied the most 
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fastidious woman. If she had but felt with him, if she could but have 
had patience, things would now perhaps be different. He tried to 
feel that she was not worthy of him; he made an effort to throw off 
the dejection which he felt in her presence. 

“ Well, what tidings?” he asked, seeing Courtenay poring over 
a German paper. 

“TI was reading an account of a concert at Dresden, at which our 
old acquaintance, Mademoiselle Mohr, assisted,” said Courtenay, 
throwing down the paper. 

“ She’s a fine singer,” said Leonard. 

“Ah! Do you remember that evening when we saw her in 
LVorma ?” asked Courtenay. 

“That evening—yes,” said Leonard, and he shuddered. 

Florence blushed crimson; and Courtenay, recollecting the fatal 
circumstance attached to that representation, remained silent, leaning 
his head on his hand. 

** Still raining !” said Maud, turning to look out of the window, as 
she passed on to a little ebony work-table which was evidently 
reserved for her use. 

Courtenay rose and followed her. 

“Ts that a good piano ?” he asked. 

“Yes, the sweetest tone in the world.” 

** Perhaps, as there does not seem much conversation going on,” 
said Courtenay, glancing at Leonard and Florence, who were 
seated silently at opposite sides of the fire, “you will let me 
hear it.” 

“To be sure,” said Maud. She sat down and played a waltz. 

** Ah, that reminds me,” said Courtenay; “let us have something 
definitely settled about the ball.” 

“Yes, let us,” said Maud, starting up. 

“Come, I shall have a coadjutor in you, at last!” said 
Courtenay. 

“That you may depend upon,” said Maud, laughing ; “on every 
subject that I particularly desire myself.” 

“‘ We were talking of the ball you are going to give here, Moon- 
shine,” said Courtenay, coming up to Leonard. 

Leonard turned round, all astonishment. 

“Yes, dear,” said Maud; “it appears it is the duty of every 
enlightened young man, to give a ball to his neighbours, now and then, 
especially when he has a drawing-room eighty feet long.” 

“Particularly when he refuses to marry any of the young ladies 
about,” added Courtenay ; “he owes them that slight compensation.” 

Florence glanced hastily at him as Courtenay spoke, and turned 
away as quickly. She saw that his eyes were fixed upon her. 

“If anybody would take the trouble off my hands,” said Leonard. 

“What say you, Miss Warrenne ?” asked Courtenay. 

“TJ will, if you will,” said Maud, laughing. 
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* Done!” said Courtenay. 

“Not that I know in the least what to do,” said Maud, still 
laughing. 

“We shall make it out between us,” said Courtenay ; “ but you had 
better put up a placard on his chimney-piece, to signify to him that he 
is to give a ball on such a day, or he will forget all about it, and 
ramble off to Sweden or New Zealand.” 

“T shall remind him,” said Maud ; “it will be very amusing.” 

A little scented note was now brought in to Maud from Mrs. 
Reynolds, pleading the rain as an excuse for not calling, and pressing 
her to spend a few days at Heathfield, before she returned to 
Erlsmede. 

“It is exceedingly kind,” said Maud; “‘but I cannot. Papa will 
want me.” 

' “Not if he comes here,” said Leonard ; “do go—I should so like 
to have my father staying with me.” 

“You won’t do for papa; you don’t know his ways,” said Maud. 

‘“* He has no ways,” replied Leonard. 

“Why, he absolutely wants to get rid of me!” exclaimed Maud. 

“Like the mothers we were talking of,” said Courtenay. 

“‘T should be truly glad if you would come, Miss Warrenne,” said 
Florence ; “it would be a comfort to me.” 

Times were changed indeed! Maud looked at her pale face, and 
accepted at once. 

The weather had cleared by this time, and Florence and Courtenay 
rose to return home. 

“We shall see you to-morrow in time for dinner,” said Florence to 
Maud. 

“ And please to remember that you are engaged to me for the first 
quadrille,” said Courtenay, as he left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
INDECISION. 


As soon as the afternoon service was over, Leonard drove his sister 
to Heathfield, according to her promise. He did not get out of the 
carriage, although Mrs. Reynolds had forewarned whoever might 
receive him to beg that he would dine with them. He simply left his 
compliments and regrets that he was expected back to dinner. Mrs. 
Reynolds, in all her delight at receiving Maud, could not help 
mingling a few little reproaches that she had not managed to detain 
her handsome brother. A little coaxing on her part would certainly 
have done it—and all women knew how to coax. 

“No, Leonard was expecting papa,” said Maud. “TI could not 
have persuaded him to be absent when papa arrived.” 
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“ And now it is time to dress, and Miss Warrenne has not seen 
baby. Come with me, we will pay a visit to the nursery as we go, 
my dear Maud.” 

Mrs. Reynolds took Maud’s arm and led her off, exclaiming as they 
went upstairs : 

“ How wonderfully well you are looking, and so charmingly dressed. 
That little bonnet, my dear, and what a beautiful silk—don’t you 
love that style of trimming—I wish it would never go out! Don’t 
you think poor Florence looks sadly? Between you and me, those 
very brilliant blondes always go off early—always. What a mercy it 
is that her marriage was arranged before she got so pale; and Mr, 
Courtenay, who is the best of men, does not care a straw whether she 
is white or black—he told me so himself—he said he did not marry 
her for her complexion—one evening, when she looked absolutely 
sallow, my dear. What does he marry her for, I wonder?” 

By this time they had reached the nursery door. Mrs. Reynolds 
paused with the handle in her hand and added, almost in a whisper : 

“Between ourselves, Florence does not absolutely dote on her 
future ; but what is to be done? You can’t have everything ; but I 
shall be glad for her, poor girl, when it is over and settled, because 
she naturally wishes to put it off, and when there is no help for it, I 
daresay she will be very happy.” 

“What a prospect!” thought Maud, as they entered the nursery. 
The little Lyles overwhelmed her with caresses. Mrs, Reynolds drew 
her gently away. 

“There, there, my darlings, don’t quite eat up Miss Warrenne, 
because I want her to look at little darling brother.” 

Maud instantly pronounced him to be the finest child she had ever 
seen ; and as her experience among the infant tribe was not very 
extensive, this assertion was tolerably sincere. 

They loitered away so much time in the nursery that Maud feared 
she would be late; but when she came downstairs the drawing-room 
was vacant. 

She took up a book, and drew her chair near the window. There 
was a broad walk which extended all along that side of the house, 
covered overhead by a verandah hung with all sorts of creeping 
plants. Courtenay and Florence, already dressed, were walking 
up and down this walk. They were talking in a lew voice, but every- 
thing was so still that Maud could not avoid catching a few sentences. 

“Then I shall speak to-day after dinner ?” asked Courtenay, with 
something of impatience in his manner. 

“No, not yet, pray, Mr. Courtenay ; we shall have such a scene.” 

“But why not now? What is the use of driving it off?” 

“We don’t know what may happen,” murmured Florence. 

“What do you expect will happen? Do you think we are likely 
to be the subject of a miracle?” asked Courtenay, drily. 

“No, but we cannot tell—perhaps—” 
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* Are you playing with me?” said Courtenay, quickly, as if struck 
with a sudden suspicion. ‘“ Do you mean it?” 

“Good heavens! do I mean it?” exclaimed Florence, almost with 
a cry. 

‘Well, then, to-day ?” 

“No, only a very few days—a week.” 

Courtenay turned round with a gesture of impatience that seemed 
to be beyond his control, and entered the window abruptly. 

“He has been trying to make her fix the day,” thought Maud, 
“and he can’t succeed. It zs provoking!” 

Florence, looking flushed and agitated, walked to the other side of 
the room, as if to get as far as possible from Mr. Courtenay. He 
threw a glance at her, not very affectionate in its character, and took 
a chair by Maud. 

At this moment Mr. and Mrs. Reynolds came in, accompanied by 
the curate, Mr. Meek. 

Mr. Reynolds offered his arm to Maud; Mr. Meek took Mrs. 
Reynolds ; Courtenay went up to Florence. 

“If we begin to quarrel,” he whispered, as they crossed the hall, 
“there are some hopes for me.” 

“Oh! be friends !” said Florence. 

“Well, if you put it off till it is too late, don’t lay the blame on 
me!” returned Courtenay, as they took their seats at the table. 

Mr. Reynolds was much pleased to see his daughter and her lover 
on such confidential terms ; he spoke to Florence very kindly several 
times during dinner. 

“You are in favour at the bottom of the table to-day,” said Cour- 
tenay, ironically. 

“Yes,” said Florence, blushing; “he thinks that we—he sees that 
| 

“Will you take some wine?” said Courtenay, laughing at her 
confusion. 

Dinner was always a long business at Heathfield. Mr. Reynolds’ 
cook was famous, and he liked his entertainments to be splendid. 

It was nine o’clock before the ladies rose from table. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds went straight up into the nursery, leaving the young ladies 
téte-a-téte in the drawing-room. 

After a few commonplace sentences, Florence, taking courage from 
the twilight, for the lamps were not yet lit, said to Maud, with rather 
an uncertain voice : 

“Ts your brother pleased with Forrel Court ?” 

“He would be very fastidious, if he were not!” said Maud. “ Yes, 
he is delighted with it. He is so fond of the country that he means 
always to live there, except when he goes abroad for a little change.” 

“Report has not spared his name, as you might expect,” said 
Florence, her voice becoming still less firm; “he has been given 
already to one of the Miss Stapyltons.” 
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“No! do you know to which of them?” exclaimed Maud; “that 
would be too absurd! That would be pitiful of Leonard—girls who, 
I give you my word, would have felt themselves insulted if he had 
dared to speak to them before he came into his fortune—girls who 
treated him, not as a gentleman with the blood of the old Normans 
in his veins, but as a simple merchant’s clerk! There is not a word 
of truth in ¢haf report, however! Besides, Leonard declares he will 
never marry !” 

Florence felt that this last remark touched her nearly; but she 
managed to say : 

“Young men’s declarations on that subject are seldom to be taken 
literally.” 

“Oh! no,” returned Maud, “ he means it now; but I have a sort 
of hope, a kind of presentiment—however, time will show!” 

Florence longed to ask who Maud suspected of having made some 
impression on her brother ; but at that moment the gentlemen came 
in, the lamps were lit, the tea and coffee carried round ; Mrs. Rey- 
nolds descended from the nursery, and conversation became general. 

As soon as the last coffee-cup had disappeared, Maud was requested 
to sing. She asked for a volume of “‘ Handel,” and placing herself at 
the piano, she began that exquisite lament of Jephtha’s daughter, 
“Ye sacred Priests.” 

Courtenay, standing near her, listened as those listen whose love 
of music is a passion ; but he made no remark when she had finished. 

Mr. Reynolds was loud in his commendations; Mrs. Reynolds 
nodded to Mr. Meek, and reminded him that she had promised him 
a treat. Mr. Meek, who was a little, sly-looking man, with an un- 
bounded opinion of himself, stalked up to Maud, inquired who was 
her master, and then turning over the leaves, begged her to sing, 


' ® Rejoice greatly.” 


It was a difficult undertaking, but her fresh, elastic voice seemed 
to master the most intricate passages without an effort. Mr. Meek 
assured her that she had sung it extremely well, and found another in 
the same style— “From mighty kings.” Maud sang it with the 
same ease, and then remarked laughingly that as she had tired the 
whole company, including herself, she hoped that some one else would 
kindly supply her place. Mr. Reynolds politely declared that it was 
impossible for any one to venture after such singing as he had just 
heard, and added, for his daughter’s benefit, that it would be well if 
all young people turned their time to account as Miss Warrenne had 
done, for that such a delightful talent as hers was a perpetual source 
of enjoyment to a family circle. 

For Mr. Reynolds firmly believed that an equal amount of applica: 
tion would always produce an equal amount of excellence—a theory 
that is daily confuted by experience, but which it suited him to hold, 
and therefore he was not likely to alter it. 

It was a great amusement to Maud to watch Florence and Mr. 
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Courtenay; she was in a perpetual puzzle at their manner to one 
another : it was such a complete contrast to anything she had seen in 
. Alice and Captain Scudamore, and her experience of engaged people 
went no further. There was certainly something confidential at times 
in their way of speaking to each other, which contradicted their general 
indifference. 

“Florence is actually coming down this morning,” said Mrs. 
Reynolds, as they began to assemble in the breakfast-room; “ you 
must take that as a particular compliment to yourself, my dear 
Maud.” 

“T’m much obliged,” said Maud, smiling. 

“What am J to be?” asked Courtenay. 

“ Mortified, of course,” replied Mrs. Reynolds, with her pretty little 
laugh. 

“Well, how are you?” asked Courtenay, as Florence entered. 

“Oh, pretty well,” replied Florence, looking graciously round ; 
“good-morning ; isn’t it going to be very hot to-day?” 

“Do you know, Florence dear, you look quite blooming?” said 
Mrs. Reynolds. “I,was in hopes Mr. Courtenay was going to 
remark it.” 

“I knew you would save me the trouble,” replied Courtenay. 

Florence laughed a little and drew her chair to the table. 

“If I were Miss Reynolds, I would make you pay well for that 
speech,” said Maud. 

“Miss Reynolds does not mind it,” said Courtenay. 

“That does not excuse you!” retorted Maud. 

“TI so enjoy a quarrel,” said Courtenay, handing her a plate with a 
slice of ham upon it. 

‘I never eat meat for breakfast,” said Maud, putting it away. 

“That is because I cut it for you,” said Courtenay. 

“ Think so, if you like,” returned Maud. 

“Shall we see our friend Leonard to-day, do you think?” asked 
Courtenay. 

“No, he will be with papa.” 

“T thought he might possibly come to look after you,” remarked 
Courtenay. 

“ What, do you mean to say I want looking after?” exclaimed Maud. 

“Think so, if you like,” retorted Courtenay. 

“Miss Reynolds, will you tease him?” said Maud. 

The entrance of Mr. Reynolds, looking very grim and starched, put 
a stop to this sort of talk. 

Mr. Courtenay began a sensible conversation with him on the 
weight of the atmosphere, which he seemed greatly to enjoy, and 
quoted largely in his turn from a recent work on pneumatics. 

Florence became dumb. Mrs. Reynolds, whose spirit of enjoyment 
seemed boundless, sat listening with a look as if she said, “How 
very nice!” although every word they uttered was Hebrew to her. 
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As soon as breakfast was over, Mr. Reynolds went straight to his 
study to write letters. Mrs. Reynolds hastened to the nursery to see 
the children, after promising Maud that she should certainly see baby 
washed before she left; and Florence rose to take Maud round the 
garden. 

“Don’t go out just yet,” said Courtenay, who was reading the 
paper; “I shall be with you in a minute.” 

“Well, what next?” cried Maud, throwing back her beautiful little 
head like a bird. ‘What a life I would lead that man, if I were in 
your place!” she added, as they went out upon the lawn. 

“‘ How I wish you were,” sighed Florence. 

“Come, now we must begin to arrange about this ball,” said 
Courtenay, as he joined them in the garden. 

“If you can descend from your hydrostatics!” retorted Maud, 
laughing, 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE BALL, 


“You are not going to Erlsmede,” said Leonard, when he called fot 
his sister the next day, “you are going back with me. My father has 
agreed to stay with me for some time, and, besides, I’m not very well. 
I really wish to consult him.” 

Perhaps at this time few persons in the United Kingdom were 
blessed with more perfect health than he enjoyed ; but as paragons of 
perfection are seldom to be met with out of books, Leonard, who had 
much of the refinement and sensibility of character that belongs to a 
woman, wanted something of the energy and resolution that looks 
well in a man. 

The duties of a man of large fortune are important, but they are 
rather indefinite. Leonard had every wish to fulfil his duties, he had 
a deep sense of the responsibility of life, but he was rather supine. 
Things which could be done any day, were put off from week to 
week. He fancied he had not time to execute plans, and to 
examine accounts, which when he was really employed from morning 
till night he would have despatched in a leisure half-hour. 

Maud fretted over this want of activity: her rapid mind could not 
endure to pause over any project once started. She wished that 
Leonard’s estate should be a model, that his schools, and almshouses, 
and farms should all be quoted as unexceptionable. She lamented 
deeply the torpor that seemed to obscure his faculties. A little light 
literature, a little sketching of the neighbouring scenery, a great deal 
of dawdling and gossiping with the gardeners, a few attempts to make 
himself acquainted with botany and horticulture: these slight occupa- 
tions seemed to fill up his day. But as they did not furnish quite em- 
ployment enough for a rational being, Leonard provided himself with 
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another source of daily interest. He fancied himself an invalid. He 
had spent the interval of Maud’s absence at Heathfield in trying to 
convince his father that his lungs were absolutely gone. The whole 
college of physicians would have been puzzled by the variety of extra- 
ordinary symptoms which he urged in support of this idea. 

Mr, Warrenne smiled over these contradictory statements, refused 
to prescribe anything, and turned the subject whenever he could. 

Mr. Courtenay seemed to think this notion of Leonard’s such an 
excellent jest that he humoured it in every possible way, and spent some 
time in endeavouring to persuade him that he was the victim of a 
variety of other fatal complaints. 

“Tt was all very well to fancy himself ill when he was at that 
gloomy office,” said Maud, one day when Courtenay called in as 
usual to arrange about the ball, and Leonard was at another table, 
answering notes; “ but now it’s too provoking when he has everything 
he could desire.” 

“ A happy individual,” said Courtenay; “are you equally favoured 
by fortune ?” 

“No,” retorted Maud, “how can I be comfortable when I see 
him dreaming away his time as he does. Ill—it would serve him 
right to have a fit of illness in good earnest,” 

“ And then how some of us would fret,” said Courtenay. 

“Not you for one,” replied Maud. 

“No, you would fret enough for both of us,” returned Courtenay. 

**Who have accepted, Leonard dear?” said Maud, crossing over 
quickly to her brother. 

Leonard took up a large handful of open notes that lay before him 
and gave them to his sister. They were the answers to the invitations 
which had been duly sent out. 

“No refusals!” he laughed. “But I’m sure I am as little in a 
condition to go through a ball as any one.” 

* Poor victim !” said Courtenay ; “shall I run for Mr. Warrenne ? 
I see him standing out by the conservatory.” 

‘Don’t tease him,” said Maud. 

“He had better drive over to Heathfield the night of the ball, to 
keep Miss Reynolds company,” said Courtenay, “and leave you and 
me to do the honours.” 

“That would be so very correct,” replied Maud. 

“* And when we returned to Heathfield, we should find that the two 
invalids had departed,” added Courtenay. 

Leonard took up a book and seemed to be reading very attentively. 

‘But we shall see Miss Reynolds, I hope,” said Maud. 

** Yes, the father, who does not allow any illness in his house, has 
decreed that all go ; to the great rejoicing of Mrs. Reynolds, who is 
glad to secure a little gaiety now and then.” 

“ Heathfield is rather dull,” said Maud. 

* And lovers proverbially so,” added Courtenay. 
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Maud smiled ; she thought there were no lovers at Heathfield. 

“ Now if you and I were to make it out together,” said Courtenay, 
“we would have none of that nonsense.” 

“What nonsense?” asked Maud. 

“ Keeping company, to be sure,” said Courtenay. 

“ What a wicked sneer you have,” said Maud. 

“T bow to the compliment,” said Courtenay. 

“‘ There is no one who provokes me so much as you,” said Maud. 

“T am glad of it,” said Courtenay. “I could not provoke you once.” 

** You always did,” cried Maud. 

“Then I was a fool not to follow it up,” said Courtenay, hastily, 
* What is our friend reading ?” 

“Some dissertation on the genius of Pope,” said Maud, looking 
over him. 

“The old question, I suppose—whether Pope was a poet,” re- 
marked Courtenay. 

“What do you think on the subject ?” asked Maud, who had now 
taken up her work. 

*‘T never thought about it,” replied Courtenay. ‘He was a man 
of genius—no one can deny that—his essays are only a little less 
brilliant than those of Bacon; and as to whether thé world has a 
poet more or less, it is a question of no importance whatever.” 

“Oh, of course you undervalue poets,” said Maud. ‘You don’t 
consider a great poet a blessing to all ages. Just like you.” 

Here she went on very busily with her work for a few minutes; a 
complicated fabric of silks. Presently she began again : 

“T hate a good many things in this world. It is a very mean 
world. Once it was a very wicked world, but I do declare now it’s 
chiefly mean. But I hate nothing so much as a person who does 
not value poetry. But people who never feel can’t be expected to 
comprehend what is, after all, only the language of feeling.” 

“Then you should not hate them,” said Courtenay, drily. ‘ Not 
but that you are very welcome to hate me. It is worth being hated 
to make your eyes flash—they absolutely rain fire.” 

Maud crimsoned to the temples. Leonard, who was reading with his 
head resting on his hand said languidly, ‘“‘ How you two always quarrel.” 

“And you forget,” said Courtenay, “that there is some poetry 
which is not merely the language of emotion—it appeals to the senses 
of the intellect—it delights the ear by its harmonious diction—it calls 
up before the mind what painting and sculpture represent to the eye. 
I can admire that kind of poetry, Miss Warrenne, though I confess I 
never cry myself to sleep over a book, like the young man you admire 
so much in ‘ Rokeby.’” 

‘ I ? ” 

“Yes ; are you not an advocate for the soft sensibilities of Master 
Wilfred ? ” 

“No—and yet,” said Maud, “I prefer even Wilfred to the callous, 
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sneering people one meets with in the present day, who have not the 
power of being touched by anything noble, or melted by anything 
pathetic ; and who yet grow very angry if you don’t give them credit 
for the virtues which they profess to disclaim.” 

“ Ah!” said Courtenay, taking out his watch, “ my time’s up now. 
I must go and do the agreeable at Heathfield ! ” 

“You have only to be the exact opposite of what you are here,” 
said Maud, as they shook hands, “and you can’t fail to be 
charming !” 

Yet when he was gone she felt rather dull. She could not quarrel 
with Leonard, so she asked him to take a ride with her; but she 
thought with some satisfaction, as she buttoned her habit, “ He will 
be sure to come to-morrow.” 

* * * * * 

The day of the ball came at last. Mr. Courtenay rode over to 
Forrel Court in the morning to ask if everything was arranged, and 
Maud got up a little quarrel with him because he refused to tell her 
what Miss Reynolds was to wear. 

He had not the least idea himself what it was to be, but he took 
care not to put forward this plea for his silence. 

When Maud came into the drawing-room that evening in her pink 
crape dress with floating skirts, and her hair simply adorned with a 
white camellia, she found Leonard leaning against the mantelpiece, 
ready dressed. She laid her fan and bouquet on the slab and began 
to put on her gloves. 

1 “I am so glad you are ready, dear,” she said, “I had my 
misgivings.” 

“How handsome you look to-night!” said Leonard, raising his 
head as she addressed him. 

Maud made one of her provoking little curtseys. 

“Papa is coming in for a few minutes,” she said, “and then he 
‘means to go quietly off to bed. I have just made his tea for him.” 

Leonard took up her fan absently. 

“How often Courtenay is here,” he said. 

“ About the ball,” replied Maud, hastily. ‘‘ There is a carriage! 
Mr. Courtenay said that people would take care to be early, when so 
good a parti as yourself gave a ball: the first move might secure the 
game !” 

The Heathfield party were among the earliest comers.” Mrs. 
Reynolds looking lovely in a valuable white lace dress ; Florence in a 
silver muslin, with turquoise ornaments, almost like the Florence 
Leonard remembered at the Ferns. He hardly ventured to look at 
her—he remembered only that she had been unwilling to accept the 
invitation, that she was in his house almost by compulsion. Fortu- 
nately he had present occupation in replying to the compliments of 
Mrs. Reynolds. 

“This is really delightful, this is splendid!” she exclaimed 
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“Only think! In the midst of the country too, quite in the desert ! 
Nothing could be better, even in London! You have a genius for 
these things, Mr. Warrenne-Digby. I shall consult you when J give 
a ball!” 

Leonard modestly pointed out Mr. Courtenay as the author of the 
cle, 

. “ But then, how good of you to do it! How very charitable! 
Really, when one thinks of the way most young men go on, and then 
to see you! It must be such a comfort to your family! I wish you 
would wait for Lucy.” 

“ With pleasure, if she will promise to grow up like her mother,” 
said Leonard, smiling. 

The Thomasons, with Colonel and Mrs. Creswick, were the next 
arrivals, 

Ada looked more beautiful than ever. She wore a straw-coloured 
crape tunic over a moire dress of the same colour, with a simple garni- 
ture of bright green leaves, which enhanced the pure paleness of her 
features, transparent as a cameo, and the raven blackness of her 
hair. 

Florence saw Leonard spring forward to meet her, and engage her 
for the first dance, almost before Mrs. Thomason could conclude her 
greeting. 

“Tt is quite a dispensation,” she sighed, glancing down the suite of 
rooms, perfumed with choice plants, and blazing with light ; “and I 
hope you may long live to enjoy it!” 

“‘T hope he may,” said Courtenay, drily ; “he has not begun yet.” 

The rooms were filling fast—the music struck up—Mr. Courtenay 
went to claim Maud for the quadrille. 

** Really,” she exclaimed, sinking down on a seat, with an air of 
great weariness, “it zs hard work to have to teach you your duty. 
Ought you not to be dancing with Miss Reynolds?” 

“She is engaged to Lester Stapylton,” said Courtenay. 

“ And are you going to fight to-morrow morning?” asked Maud, 
rising. 

a,“ Not that I know of.” 

“There’s something very wrong about you,” said Maud, shaking 
her head. ‘“ Now take my fan, and my handkerchief, and my /Zacon 
and my bouquet, and if you drop anything, beware !” 

Anything else ?” asked Countenay, carelessly. 

“ Not at present.” 

“Then, since I’m loaded, I suppose we may start,” he said, moving 
to the dancers, 

Sir Frederic Manning came with the Scudamores, while the quad- 
rille was going forward. The Stapyltons, ranged along the wall, 
nodded and smiled to him in vain. 

Sir Frederic and Maud fell into the circle of waltzers ; then Leonard 
and Mrs, Reynolds; then Ada with one Mr. Tracey, whom everybody 
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envied her, becatise he was the second son of a lord. Florence 
followed with Mr. Lester Stapylton. Miss Albina was tearing round 
and round with Mr. Sharpe, as if they had been on the treadmill. 
Everybody seemed to be enjoying themselves very much—as they 
always do at a ball—but if their feelings could be laid open, it is 
possible they might not correspond exactly with the outward show. 

It was the opinion of the elder ladies that Leonard was paying his 
addresses to Ada Thomason, and Sir Frederic Manning to Maud. In 
fact, Sir Frederic had danced with Maud as often as he could find 
her disengaged ; and Leonard had not only danced with Ada several 
times, but talked with her more than with any other young lady in the 
room. ‘The friendliness of Mr.and Mrs. Thomason’s manner towards 
him, his intimacy with her cousin, Mr. Courtenay, all seemed to 
countenance the idea. Many a castle in the air was demolished by 
the sight of Leonard dancing with Ada Thomason. 

“They seem to be getting on very comfortably,” said Courtenay 
to Maud, pointing out his cousin and Leonard, who were standing 
together beneath a perfect thicket of geraniums, waiting to join the 
circle of waltzers again, and in the meantime engaged in an earnest 
conversation. 

“Don’t they ?” said Maud, smiling ; “ but after this waltz will you 
remind Leonard to dance with Mrs. Fergusson ; she is a bride, and he 
really forgets.” 

“Ah!” that reminds me that Mr. Tracey begged me to introduce 
him to you for the next quadrille.” 

“J would rather not,” said Maud; “I don’t wish to be introduced 
to people just because Leonard has come into Forrel Court. I am 
satisfied to know those people who were acquainted with me before.” 

“But this is a little bit of pride, is it not?” said Mr. Courtenay. 

“Very likely,” returned Maud. 

“Why, you surely are not piqued because people let you alone 
when they thought they could get nothing out of you,” said Courtenay ; 
“you never took it in your head that people ought to seek you for 
yourself instead of your dinners and suppers! You never gave them 
credit for selecting and discriminating, did you, or wishing for any- 
thing in the shape of human intercourse instead of herding together 
like brutes? People? you have indeed been looking for the silk 
purse where you are only like to find the You know the 
proverb,” 

“ And then you talk to me about pride !” said Maud, laughing. 

“The fact is,” replied Mr. Courtenay, joining in the laugh, “ that 
you and I are pretty well matched in that respect.” 

“Then we have both something that ought to be got rid of,” 
said Maud. 


“That is a beautiful bouquet of yours,” said Courtenay, taking it 
from her. 

“Do you like gardenias ?” 
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“Of all things ; I am going to take one of these.” 

*T don’t know that I can spare it.” 

“ And how do you like Miss Reynolds’ dress after all?” asked 
Courtenay, throwing away the carnation that he wore, and replacing 
it by a gardenia from Maud’s bouquet. 

“ Oh,” said Maud, turning round to look, “it’s beautiful.” 

‘Miss Warrenne, am I so happy as to find you disengaged P” asked 
Sir Frederic, approaching her. 

“You are that fortunate man, Sir Frederic,” said Maud, taking his 
arm. 

Mr. Courtenay remained leaning in one of the windows, watching 
the dancers. Colonel Creswick went up to Leonard, who was stand- 
ing before Ada’s chair talking to her, and carried him off to be intro- 
duced to some lady. Ada rose directly and came hastily across the 
room to her cousin. 

“Well, am I to congratulate you? Everybody says it is a settled 
thing,” said Mr. Courtenay. 

“Charles, he has my statue!” exclaimed Ada, sinking on a seat 

by his side. 
' Enlighten me,” said Mr. Courtenay, drily. 

“He—Sir Frederic; so Mr. Warrenne-Digby tells me—is it possi- 
ble? do you think it is true?” asked Ada rapidly. 

“T will take your word for it,” said Courtenay, quietly ; “this is 
the first I have heard of it.” 

“ Think, Charles! He went to Rome on purpose to procure it,” 
exclaimed Ada. 

“To Rome, eh?” said Mr. Courtenay, looking down on his 
cousin’s agitated face, and thinking it necessary to make some remark. 

** And he has never once asked me to dance, Charles,” said Ada, 
clasping her cousin’s hand; “ what does he mean—what shall I do?” 

** As to what he means, I dare say he does not know himself; few 
people do,” returned Mr. Courtenay. ‘ As to what you should do, 
why—dance with somebody else.” 

“Charles, I’m serious—I’m miserable!” said Ada. ‘Do advise 
me—there’s some misunderstanding that a word would set to rights.” 

**T have one woman’s affairs on my hands now,” said Mr. Courtenay ; 
‘and they seem to be more than I can quite manage; for Heaven’s 
sake don’t give me yours into the bargain ! ” 

“But, Charles, is it reasonable to go all the way to Italy for that 
statue, and then not to pay me the common courtesy of asking me to 
dance ?” 

“ Reasonable ?>—No!” replied Mr. Courtenay. 

“Charles, tell papa that I wish to go home directly,” cried Ada 
impatiently. 

“And the Creswicks ?—they will feel obliged to leave, too; you 
can’t make the move before supper,” said Courtenay, ‘Don’t be a 
child; command yourself!” 
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The supper-room was opened. Leonard came in search of Ada. 
Everybody became convinced that she had won the prize. Mrs. 
Reynolds rallied him upon it as she took her place on the other side 
of him. 

“T’m half angry with you,” she whispered ; ‘ yes—a little of that 
mayonnaise, if you please—for not waiting for Lucy! but you will 
have a very charming little wife ! ” 

“T assure you, Mrs. Reynolds ‘. 

“Yes—rely on my discretion—what, you have not spoken yet! 
You don’t intend? Oh, nonsense! I’ll make you an opportunity. 
You like my coiffure? You think it divine! What a charming 
creature you are!” 

It was a warm moonlight night; one of the latest days of June. 
The windows of the supper-room opened to the ground, and were left 
unclosed on account of the heat. Some of the young people fancied 
they should like a turn upon the terrace. Shawls were brought in 
haste for the more prudent of the young ladies; the gentlemen ac- 
companied them bare-headed. ‘The terrace, lighted by the lamps 
from within, was quickly thronged by the guests. Some sat on the 
low stone parapet that separated the upper from the lower terrace, 
others sauntered slowly up and down. ‘The moon was just rising 
behind the stately cedars, and throwing its silver hue on the closely 
mown lawn. The ladies were eating ices; the gentlemen gathering 
flowers with the dew upon them, to present to their partners. The 
music from the ball-room came on the air with a wailing sound. 

Ada was seated on the wall, looking at the moon through the 
cedar boughs. 

Leonard was persuading her to dance a galop. She said she was 
tired ; that the night was too warm; that, in fact, she was not in 
spirits for it—that she had danced enough. 

Sir Frederic and Captain Scudamore were passing slowly down the 
walk. 

“ A thousand times more beautiful,” said Sir Frederic in reply to 
something his companion remarked. 

“Tl dance it with you,” said Ada, “if you will find out what those 
two were talking about as they passed us.” 

Leonard went directly after Captain Scudamore, and came back 
with a smile. 

“You will forgive me,” he said. 

“If you have succeeded,” replied Ada. 

“Well, then—my brother-in-law remarked that you were as hand- 
some as your statue, and Sir Frederic’s reply was—“ a thousand times 
more beautiful. ” 

“Come,” said Ada, “they are beginning the galop.” 

“Dear, dear,” said Mrs. Thomason, coming fussing up to Mr. 
Courtenay, “ there’s Ada dancing that galop with Mr. Warrenne-Digby 
at such a rate—she will tire herself to death, Not that I can have 
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any objection, you know, Charles, to such a delightful young man, 
for one moment—every mother must feel gratified, I’m sure—but it 
will be the death of her. Couldn’t you put a stop to it? I’ve been 
making signs to her this half-hour.” 

“My dear aunt,” said Mr. Courtenay, drily, “she seems very 
comfortable ; let everybody be happy their own way.” 

“* Ah! Charles, it’s easy to talk,” sighed Mrs. Thomason, “ you are 
not a mother! Ada hada very bad cough at the beginning of the 
winter.” 

As it was now the middle of the summer, this information did not 
strike dismay into the heart of Mr. Courtenay; he turned to Miss 
Reynolds, and asked her if she had a mind to join in the galop. 

Florence made a sign in the negative. 

“They dance well, do they not ?” said Courtenay, looking at Ada 
and Leonard. 

“ Perfectly,” replied Florence. 

“You are tired,” said Courtenay. 

“‘ Wearied almost to death,” she replied. 

“ The joys of a ball!” remarked Courtenay. 

“Mr. Courtenay,” said Florence, with an abruptness of manner 
that seemed to reveal the most absolute despair ; “ Mr. Young, the 
family lawyer, comes to-morrow about the settlements. If you care 
to let it all go on—if you are not utterly wearied and disgusted 
with the engagement—let it be fulfilled—say nothing to my father— 
he is‘the best judge, after all.” 

“Be it so. I am entirely at your orders,” said Mr. Courtenay, 
in a calm voice; but, as he finished speaking, he took the gardenia 
from his coat and laid it down on the corner of the mantelpiece. 

Florence did not see him. She remained looking vacantly at the 
dancers. Leonard and Ada still, at intervals, flew past her—then her 
attention seemed quickened for a moment. 

“And there you are, all out of breath, and the carriage waiting !” 
exclaimed Mrs. Thomason, as Leonard at last handed her daughter to 
a seat. ‘You have been very much admired, my dear, and you 
never looked better ; but how tired you will be to-morrow !” 

“Don’t believe it, mamma,” said Ada. “I have enjoyed myself 
too much to feel tired. Mr. Warrenne-Digby, I have had a most 
delightful evening. Did you say the carriage was ready? I won't 
keep the horses. I never was at such a charming ball in my life !” 

She was looking beautiful indeed. The dance had brought a scarlet 
colour upon the transparent paleness of her cheeks, and her splendid 
eyes glowed beneath the calm breadth of her low Greek forehead, 
Two or three purple locks had been loosened by her rapid movements, 
and fell disordered upon her ivory shoulders. 

Sir Frederic followed her hastily into the cloak-room. 

“But you are going to wear something more than that ?” he said, 
helping Ada to put on her shawl. 
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“No, this will do very well,” said Ada, wrapping her light darége 
all round her. 

Leonard was hanging on the shoulders of Mrs. Thomason a large 
red velvet opera cloak. A clothes-horse could hardly have made a 
more efficient screen for people who had any little private remarks to 
make together. But Sir Frederic remained steadily looking at Ada, 
without uttering a word. There seemed some difficulty between Mrs. 
Thomason’s turban and the hood of her cloak. At last it was 
arranged to her satisfaction. 

“‘ Now, Ada, there’s your papa,” she said, moving into the hall. 

‘Miss Thomason, I wish to Heaven you had not a sixpence in the 
world!” exclaimed Sir Frederic, standing directly in the doorway. 

So do I, Sir Frederic,” replied Ada, raising her magnificent eyes 
for one moment to his. 

Sir Frederic stared at her for a minute, and, to say the truth, he 
had a very unceremonious stare, and then taking her hand to lead 
her to the carriage, said hastily : 

“Perhaps I may be allowed to call upon Mr. Thomason to-morrow 
morning ?” 

Ada had only time for a smile and a little bend of her head; but 
that was quite enough for any sensible man, and as Mrs. Thorne used 
to say to him, “ You don’t want sense; it would be well for you if you 
didn’t want anything else!” 

“Well, Leonard dear,” said Maud, as they stood together in the 
deserted rooms, “it’s over, at last.” 

“ And I have heard you so much admired, Maud,” said Leonard, 
looking proudly at her. 

“ And you, Leonard—I’m too tired to repeat all the fine things the 
ladies said of you.” 

* Alice looked remarkably pretty,” said Leonard, 

‘So Dick thought,” said Maud, laughing. ‘He told me fairly he 
thought her the prettiest woman in the room.” 

“Well, good-night, dear,” said Leonard, taking up his candle. 

“My gardenia!” exclaimed Maud, pausing as she passed the 
mantelpiece. 

She took it up and went thoughtfully to her room. 


(Zo be concluded.) 
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HIS LETTER. 
By HitpaA NEWMAN. 


Hé was in that stage of convalescence when it seems so pleasant 

to live; when every‘one is kind and everything looks new, and 
the petty daily cares that haunt one in good health are silent and 
far off. He had been near enough to death to appreciate life; still, 
he did not wish to get better—at least, not too quickly. The languor 
of his illness was still upon him, and he was rather fond of being 
made much of. 

There was another reason that made this slow convalescence so 
desirable, one that he hardly owned to himself as yet, but which was 
gradually making itself apparent and occupying a conspicuous place 
in his thoughts. It came into his mind again this morning as he lay 
in bed lazily watching the pretty nurse while she made the room tidy, 
the chaos of bottles, glasses, and papers disappeared as if by magic 
as she moved about swiftly and noiselessly. He languidly admired 
the slight, graceful figure in its neat, grey uniform, the little golden 
tendrils of hair peeping from under the snowy-frilled cap, whose long 
white strings were tied in a bewitching bow under the soft, dimpled 
chin, the apron that fitted without a crease, and the spotless cuffs that 
severely bound her supple wrists. 

Sometimes she turned a pair of roguish grey eyes on him with 
some laughing remark, that gave a glimpse of white teeth, anda charm- 
ingly curled lip ; but he was fain to resent the fascination of her smile, 
nay, of her very presence, because it was too difficult to resist, and it 
had to be resisted. 

When his mother came in and kissed him, laying a cool hand on 
his forehead, he blushed like a shame-faced schoolboy, wondering 
what the pretty nurse thought of this petting; for she was strict, and 
despised what she called the helpless sympathy of amateur nursing, 
caring only for the skill and danger of it. And at the same time he 
became conscious that her opinion was altogether of too much impor- 
tance to him. His anxiety to please her was growing daily, with all 
his strength of will he could not succeed in combatting it, and oh, he 
was so tired of trying—how he longed to yield to that overwhelming, 
mysterious fascination—to find out whether she cared for him. Her 
attention was unflagging, and looking back on the moment of con- 
sciousness that came at the crisis of his illness, he remembered that 
those sweet eyes were bent on him with an expression of almost wild 
anxiety, which, with the conceit of six-and-twenty he did not wholly 
attribute to the hospital nurse’s interest in an exciting case. Yet she 
had never given him cause to think otherwise. Although she was 
always pleasant, and often merry, it was difficult to find out what she 
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- really felt, for she gave him no clue, avoiding any conversation about 
herself or her past life. 

Sometimes he thought her shallow, and devoid of facts to com- 
municate ; at others he was sure she must be very deep to fence round 
his polite but insinuating little questions so adroitly. ‘There was no 
mistaking the keen interest she took in his progress, and yet he often 
fancied she was sad about it too, as he was, and hugged this thought 
to his breast, as he sometimes lay awake, through the dreary hours of 
dawn, with the pretty nurse within call. 

The necessity of curbing these fancies and impossible dreams 
became more apparent to him than ever, as his hand closed over the 
neat, grey envelope his mother laid before him, whispering, with an 
arch look, as she turned to go, “I will leave you alone now, dear.” 

As if being in the same room with that distracting little figure could 
be called alone! And somehow he did not wish her to see this note 
at all. He was almost glad, when, after a final pat to his pillow, the 
pretty nurse bade him laughingly “ good-night,” and retired to her 
matutinal couch, where, he fondly hoped, she sometimes dreamt of 
him. He opened the dainty missive sent to him by his betrothed. 

“My dearest,” she wrote, “now that you are getting well again, I 
shall expect to hear from you more often. Your mother has been 
very good to me in our mutual anxiety and trouble, writing news of 
you every day. Oh, my darling, I can never be grateful enough that 
you have been spared to me. Shall I ever forget the night I spent 
waiting for your mother’s telegram when we thought you could not 
live! I knew then for the first time that I had been too happy. 
Blessed with the love of the best and truest man on earth”—he 
winced—*“ with dear parents and friends—with health and wealth, and 
everything my heart desired. I was too selfish, dear, to be grateful ; 
I was not worthy of you, but God has made me worthy. That night 
of agony and prayer has humbled me to the dust. You are a thou- 
sand times more precious to me, my love, since I have feared to lose 
you. Be careful of your health now, for my sake, until I can take 
care of you altogether. As soon as your mother will let me, I will 
come to you.” 

The last words of this letter haunted him throughout the day ; with 
the anticipation of this visit from her, came the vague, unformed fancy 
that she and the pretty nurse would not like each other, and this slow, 
mysterious, but intoxicating train of thought he had been allowing 
himself to glide into, would receive a rude shock—that he would 
rather they did not meet—¢hat he would rather she did not come. The 
floating idea resolved itself into this at last, and he was horrified at 
the result of his cogitations. 

That night he woke suddenly from a confused dream in which she 
came to him in a nurse’s uniform and bade him a tearful good-bye, 
while the pretty nurse, in a familiar silken dinner-gown, elaborately 
trimmed, stood at the door and smilingly beckoned him away. 
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As he opened his eyes, by the carefully-screened soft light, he saw a 
figure kneeling at his bedside—it was the pretty nurse. Her face was 
hidden, but he knew the feathery golden hair, and the little, white, 
deft-fingered hands. All the elasticity and lightness seemed to have 
left her—it was a very humble little figure that knelt there—he longed 
to stretch out his hand and lay it gently on the bright hair, whisper- 
ing words of gratitude for the prayer which he felt sure she offered on 
his behalf; but a fine and true instinct made him hesitate, for he 
thought he knew her well enough to understand that she, who strove 
to be so very ordinary and matter-of-fact by day, would be covered in 
confusion at being caught exhibiting this display of feeling for one 
who could never be anything more to her than a case. Perhaps too, 
the latent feeling of reverence that even the worst of men have for a 
woman’s prayer kept him from breaking in upon that pure and holy 
communion with God. 

So he feigned sleep, till she softly rose from her knees; then, as 
he remembered the despair of her attitude, and the nearness of their 
parting, his eyes grew bright, his cheeks flushed, and tender thoughts 
rose from his inmost heart and hovered on his tongue, but, even as 
he stretched out his hand to detain her at the bedside, he touched 
a little, grey envelope hidden in the folds of the coverlet-—and was 
silent. 

* * * * * * 

The days lengthened, and the air was full of sweet scents and 
sounds. Still rather pale and languid, he sat at his bureau one morn- 
ing trying to infuse a lover-like tenderness in his answer to one of 
those affectionate, half-dreaded epistles, he received nearly every day. 
Distracting visions of grey eyes, white bows, and straying golden hair, 
danced before him when he bent over the blank, staring page, 
absently biting the top of his pen; and, below the mechanical 
thoughts he was about to express, lay a deep feeling of shame and 
pity that it should be so difficult to write to her in the old strain. 
He knew, or thought he knew, his heart at last, but, though there 
was still time to remedy his mistake, even at the cost of a noble, 
passionate love, he shrank from the avowal that should destroy the 
idol she had raised on a pedestal of vows and kisses, and pictured 
vividly the cold looks of his family when they heard of an action, 
that his mother, who looked forward to his alliance with the beautiful 
and wealthy heiress he had chosen, would never forgive. 

He had discussed it all with that second self to whom all actions, 
good or bad, are laid bare, and decided that this chapter of his life 
should be ended with the ending of his illness; and yet, his eyes 
would rove towards the garden seat on which the pretty nurse sat 
sewing with a background of bright blossoms, and a soft grassy carpet 
under her feet. There was no doubt that she had been fretting 
lately ; she looked pale, and there was a hard line in her forehead as 
she bent over her work. He threw down his pen impatiently as he 
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watched her, pleased yet sorry that the coming separation made her 
seem so sad. A sob rose in his throat as he thought of the morrow 
—there was no longer any excuse for her to stay, and yet no—no, 
he could not bear to let her go! 

And as he leant wearily back in his chair, the pretty nurse, believing 
herself alone and unseen, did a very strange thing for such a wise and 
practical little person, she threw down her work, regardless of needle 
and thread, and burying her face in her hands, burst into tears. 

His first impulse was to rush out, and clasp her in his arms, 
pouring into her ears the story of his overwhelming love, but he 
dared not approach her, fettered as he was; so, cursing his vacillat- 
ing heart that had failed to decide before, what was dearest and best 
to him on earth, he resolved to end his own indecision, and the 
pretty nurse’s trouble. ‘When you read this confession,” he wrote 
to his betrothed, with a shaking hand, “I beg you to remember that 
it pains me to write, as much as it will you to read. When I asked 
you to be my wife, before Heaven, I loved you better than any woman 
in the world, and I never meant to change, but now there is some 
one else. I could not accept your pure heart feeling this, and I knew 
you would rather have the truth. The knowledge has come to me so 
slowly, that I could not hint at it before; perhaps I shrank from 
doing so; you must believe the best of me. I will not dare to excuse 
myself. For breaking our engagement, I ask you to forgive me, 
without venturing to hope for your forgiveness, and I ask you to for- 
get me, knowing that you are worthy of a better love than mine.” 

With his mind in a tumult of doubt and misgiving, he dropped 
this incoherent and ungrateful epistle into the gaping, scarlet slit in 
the wall, a little way up the road, and saw it gathered carelessly 
among a heap of missives, merry and sad, and thrust into a long 
brown bag that the punctual postman promptly shouldered, locking 
the box with a clanking key, and, he thought, making a great deal of 
unnecessary noise. As he walked into the garden, his heart beat 
high with hope and longing. 

The pretty nurse had resumed her sewing, and as he took the 
vacant place beside her, he saw that the curled lashes were still wet. 
They sat together for a space in silence too eloquent for words. At 
last he said, with a delicious feeling of power : 

“Will you give me a promise?” 

She answered lightly, and without raising her eyes. 

“Not unless it is easy to keep.” 

“ You shall decide that,” he went on, breathlessly. ‘You brought 
me back to life again; but I can’t value it, unless you will share it 
with me, my darling! And catching her unwilling hand, he covered 
it with kisses. 

“Please stop,” said the pretty nurse, with flushed cheeks, as she 
disengaged her fingers from his warm clasp, “there is altogether some 
mistake. I have been engaged to be married for some time; and, I 
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heard that you were also; your behaviour is therefore quite unac- 
countable.” 

Her words struck chill on his heart, and, though he hastened to 
assure her of his freedom,'her manner, even more than her declaration, 
showed him that she did not love him. Her indifference had been 
real then, and not assumed, increasing with his convalescence. 

He sat there, quite stunned by the discovery. 

The pretty nurse stole one or two sympathetic glances at him, 
and then, thinking he would rather bear his disappointment alone, 
gathered up her work and left him. She smiled to herself, wise little 
woman that she was, at the infatuation which seemed so very sincere 
and incurable—at¢ present. It was a long time before he knew that he 
was alone. ‘The struggle in his breast was bitter; but he conquered 
in the end, and was astonished to find that his pride had suffered 
more than his love, the feeling of pique being paramount in his heart. 
As he recovered slowly, but surely, reviewing the past and the present, 
the remembrance of the letter to his betrothed—even now on its way 
—came on him like a thunderbolt. He sprang up, feeling that it 
must be intercepted at all hazards, and the fire of his determination 
left him no time for brooding. 

As he hurried towards the house, intent on starting for a certain 
hall in a western county, a gentle hand was laid on his arm. 

“Can you spare me a minute?” said the pretty nurse’s sweet and 
joyous voice. “I feel so happy that I must¢ tell some one—at last I 
have got the news for which I have wept and prayed.” 

“ Wept and prayed!” he echoed, as if in a dream. 

“Yes; he” (how tenderly she sounded the little word) “ writes 
that he has got the appointment for which we have waited so long, 
and we are starting for India next month. Congratulate me!” 

He took her two hands in his, and looked into her beautiful eyes 
without answering. 

They stood together, under a flowery arch, about which there was 
an incessant hum of bees. In after years he never heard that buzzing 
murmur without thinking of the pretty nurse’s last words. 

“T will forgive you,” she said, very softly, “for asking me to be 
your wife when you have pledged your word elsewhere. Perhaps the 
time will come when you will thank me for my unkind answer, when 
you are ashamed of the short-lived dream for which you were prepared 
to sacrifice your duty, the hopes of your family, and the love of a 
noble and constant woman. Go to her at once, and make amends 
for your wayward heart, the more because she does not know its 
weakness. And now, good-bye.” 

In another hour he was in an express train, whirling away from the 
seductive dream to the sweet reality. The pretty nurse’s voice still 
rang in his ears. How right she was after all! He recalled his 
mother’s tender anxiety as he came away, hardly calmed by the 
clumsy excuse he had given for his haste, and was glad he had not 
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disappointed her. He thought of an autumn day last year on which 
he had taken a solemn vow and sealed it with a kiss, and almost felt 
the slight, yielding figure in his arms, and the happy tears on his 
cheek, and his face grew hot as he remembered the real nature of his 
errand, and pictured the honest, unquestioning acceptance of the 
excuse with which he intended to account for this impromptu visit. 
He knew the letter would not be delivered till the morning, and 
trusted to fate to obtain and destroy it before it reached her hands. 

He despised himself for the first time in his life, as remorseful, 
unwelcome thoughts came crowding in upon his already confused and 
excited mind, till, worn out bodily and mentally, from sheer weariness 
he fell into a broken sleep in which he saw the strange vision of a 
well-known, beautiful face that looked sadly down at him from a 
clouded sky, whispering, ‘‘ Wayward heart, good-bye ! ” 

And as he neared the end of his journey, the old, sweet yearning 
to see the face of his betrothed came over him. It spurred him up 
the dark, lonely road, through the tall gates, to the very doors of the 
hospitable old mansion that opened wide to receive him. 

There was a loud hubbub of welcome, a swift footstep, a little, 
joyous cry, and then a deep silence in the lamp-lit hall as he took her, 
trembling and speechless, into his arms. 

She had no words of welcome for him, but her eyes spoke, and he 
understood. 

Before the loving clasp was loosened, his heart had passed out of 
danger and into safe keeping, and the past was no more. 

As they sat together, later in the evening, in a favourite nook, she 
said innocently : 

“ And now, my dearest, tell me what awful presentiment made you 
rush down here to see me when you were scarcely fit to be out of your 
room ?” 

The letter weighed heavily on his conscience as he replied : 

“T feared to lose you; don’t ask me any more. I am glad of the 
omen, since it meant nothing, and brought me to you a little sooner.” 

He tenderly returned the soft pressure of her hand, trembling as he 
recalled the cruel, written words and their ruthless power. For a 
moment he was tempted to tell her the truth, and place himself at 
her mercy; but he had not the heart to wound her implicit trust, and 
dreaded the confession. 

He tossed and turned throughout the night, sick with anxiety, 
dreading yet longing for the morning, hoping, doubting, and planning 
with wakeful weariness till just before the dawn of the day that was to 
decide his destiny. 

He awoke from his restless slumber with a start; it was nearly 
eight o’clock ! 

Haggard and unrefreshed, he hurried on his clothes, and quickly 
traversing the garden, reached the great gates, just as the postman 
came in sight. The coast was clear, and his heart beat madly at the 
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thought of being released from this horrible, pursuing vengeance, 
when a silvery laugh sounded near him. 

She stood there in her pretty, belted gown, with her hands full of 
dewy, fresh-gathered flowers. 

“Whither so early, pray?” she asked, noting with anxiety his 
pallor, and the dark circles round his eyes. ‘You should not come 
out when the mornings are so chilly. Ah, here comes the postman! 
What has he brought me, I wonder?” 

They stretched out their hands together. She merrily curious ; 
he with set teeth and pale as death. As luck would have it, she 
dropped her flowers just as the postman held out the bundle of 
missives addressed to the hall, and as she stooped almost involuntarily 
he forgot his gallantry for once, and, seizing the packet, hastily drew 
out the easily recognised, fatal letter, crushing it in his hand with a 
muttered “Thank God!” 

When he helped her to pick up the scattered blooms, she noticed 
the trembling of his hand, and said pityingly : 

“* How weak you are still! Your nurse should not have let you 
come away,” she added softly, as they walked slowly towards the 
house. 

“She advised me to come, and she knew what was right,” he 
answered, looking fondly into the sweet, serious face beside him. 

“TI owe her a debt I can never repay,” whispered his betrothed, 
innocently wise, “for giving you back to me.” 

She offered him a posy of the fragrant white blossoms she had been 
gathering. And he kissed the flowers that had saved him, 


PENMON CROSS. 


On Anglesey there stands a lonely cross, 

Lifting from fresh green fields its ancient head ; 
With dim, mysterious characters o’erspread, 

By Time’s wild rain effaced and creeping moss. 
Perchance the holy Seiriol each boss 

And curve saw chiselled; near it paused the tread 
Of wayfarer, till his rude prayers were said ; 

Here war’s fierce remnant counted gain or loss. 
Celt, Saxon, Norman now have given it o’er 

To slow decay. About it graze the sheep ; 
Fearless the hares from frequent warren creep ; 
All undisturbed the antlered deer feed on: 

And God His gentle creatures’ worship more 

May prize than blood-stained human orison. 
MARION METEYARD. 
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MEMPHIS AND SAKKARAH. 


By Cuares W. Woop, F.R.G.S. AuTHOR or “ LETTERS FROM 
Majorca,” “IN THE Lotus LAND,” ETC., ETC. 


" [ss impossible hap- 
pens, and for once, 
and one day only, once 
for all, we found our- 
selves, like James Beau- 
champ, amongst the 
“personally conducted.” 
It was one of our re- 
grets that we had not 
time to go up the Nile. 
Not only the Second, 
but the First Cataract 
was out of the question. 
Yet we had our con- 
solation even in this. 
We found there was 
only one way of doing 
the river: chartering 
your own dahabeeyeh, 
for your own small party. 
Egypt was crowded: 
Cairo was overflowing : 
}'. people were coming in 
ELEPHANT OVER THE DooR OF A HOUSE IN CArRO, at the risk of choosing 
AS A PROTECTION AGAINST THE EviL Eve. between the streets and 
the very worst of ac- 
commodation. Though it was already late in the season, the usual Nile 
boats bound for the cataract were thronged. No new arrival had any 
chance of joining, unless a berth, long taken, happened to fall in. 
Messrs. Cook and Son have the exclusive management of these excur- 
sions, and so far may be said to possess Egypt, of which they are the 
modern Pharaohs. It could not be in better hands and everything 
is admirably arranged. But to take passage in one of these vessels ; 
to live for two months, more or less, in close contact with a multi- 
tude who may prove charming, or may jar every nerve in your body 
—this was out of the question. Even with time at our command, we 
should have given up all idea of the Nile for that year. 
Nevertheless we felt that we should like one single day upon the 
sacred river. As yet we had not even dipped our hands in the water 
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which may almost be called miraculous. It was clearly a duty to 
gaze upon the spot where once stood ancient Memphis, and pass on 
to the Step Pyramid of Sakkarah, the Serapeum and Mariette’s 
house. This could only be easily done by joining one of Messrs. 
Cook and Son’s excursions: and we accepted the condition, What- 
ever the experience, it would be a matter of hours, not weeks or 
months. 

The eventful day arrived, lovely, warm, a brilliant sky and 
wonderful atmosphere. Everything was undertaken by the organisers, 
excepting luncheon, and this was provided by our hotel, packed in a 
small hamper. 

Our dahabeeyeh was moored to the banks of the Nile, not far from 
the iron bridge. The river, glittering in the sunshine, had never 
looked more bright and blue, and one longed to add solitude to its 
charms. But those days have long passed; the solitary places of the 
earth are now the inaccessible. ‘To-day, the boat was crowded, and 
as usual by far the larger number of people were American. 

On this occasion we were alone, with Aleck in attendance: Aleck 
restored to power and happy at being able to command. With 
Osman, who had his own personal attendants when any were re- 
quired, he was seldom wanted; he resented Osman accordingly, 
without daring to show it. Osman had arranged to accompany us, 
and we had felt it an offering to friendship. “The spirit of the 
scene will evaporate under such conditions,” he laughed. “ But it 
will be a new experience and we must support each other. Perhaps 
we may even be amused.” 

But once more fate stepped in, though Osman’s absence was not 
exactly for diplomatic reasons. ‘The Khedive was not well; he had 
upon him one of those strange fits of depression which occasionally 
though rarely attacked him ; warnings, possibly, of the early death 
that was to overtake him. He had desired Osman, to whom he was 
strongly attached, to remain with him for the greater part of that day : 
and Osman could only bow to the royal command. 

“ We are not to visit Sakkarah together,” he said to us in a note 
despatched early in the morning by a trusty messenger ; “ and I shall 
have to see the excursion with your eyes. You will dine with me 
to-night and tell me all your impressions: and you shall make our 
Egyptian coffee, in which art you are now more skilled than I.” 

So it fell out that we were alone. Our dragoman rejoiced, and 
if acquainted with English proverbs, no doubt thought it an ill wind 
that blew no one any good. He marshalled us on board, making 
way, like the “clearers” of ancient days, and we had to follow. 
“‘ Crowded boat, sir,” he turned to say; “ you win not like it.” For 
by this time he knew something of our ways and habits, likes and 
dislikes. To people as intelligent as our dragoman, who in their way 
see much of life, and for their own purposes are always unconsciously 
studying human nature, this knowledge comes quickly. It becomes: 
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a sort of instinct with them, and they soon learn to “adapt them- 
selves to their company.” 

Aleck had some way of generally doing the best thing even in the 
face of difficulties, and to-day was no exception to the rule. He 
found us two seats in the stern of the vessel, where a crowd could not 
come, and we were in comparative solitude. On the upper deck 
people could scarcely move, but their voices by no means suffered a 
similar restraint. 

The dahabeeyeh started on her way: a very bright and brilliant 
way. Cairo, its Mosques, minarets and splendid citadel, began to 
fade in the distance. Old Cairo, with its quaint streets and houses, 
mushrabeeyeh windows, and graceful women bearing their water 
pitchers ; Roda Island, with its Nilometer, and half-wild but lovely 
gardens—all melted away asa dream. ‘The banks of the river were 
picturesque with occasional strings of camels, with signs and sounds 
of Oriental life, and overshadowing trees ; splendid sycamores spread- 
ing in the plains and graceful palms that found their reflections in 
the water. 

We were nearer the “sacred stream” than those on the upper 
deck, and its quiet ripplings came up to us with grateful sound. 
Nothing could be more picturesque than the Nile boats passing on 
their upward way; whilst the windings of the river made the scene 
ever changing. Ever and anon the water, disturbed by our passage, 
surged amongst the reeds and rushes of the riverside with a delicious 
swishing murmur that carried us back to days far gone: days of 
early youth, when in distant French.villages we had first learned the 
beauty of these sounds, punting amongst the marshes and small 
streams; watching the quaint villagers cutting and stacking their 
peat; and gathering scores of rushes too often for no other purpose 
than the amusement of the hour. But childhood is prodigal: Time 
lasts for ever, and the world’s resources are inexhaustible. ‘To-day 
came back the lovely sound, with an Egyptian flavour about it: but 
it was not equal to those bygone happy Decembers and warm Julys. 

Yet to-day we had more ; for we had only to stretch out our: hands 
and pluck the exquisite lotus flowers of this enchanted land. ‘True 
they did not abound like the reeds and rushes, but they were the 
more prized for their rareness. In spite of opposing influences, to 
some extent conquered, it was a delicious experience, an exquisite 
morning. We realised how great must be the charm of sailing up 
to the Second Cataract in one’s own boat, taking one’s own time, 
visiting leisurely all the ruins and remains that lie on its banks: 
above all accompanied by one’s own friends. It may well be called 
the most restful and health-restoring of all journeys. There is a 
peculiarly soothing element in a river journey altogether absent from 
the sea. 

To our left lay the long straight road leading to the Pyramids we 
had so lately visited. From the other end we had watched the long 
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cavalcade of personally-conducted tourists; had sympathised with 
James Beauchamp in his strange experience, and found our sympathy 
to some extent wasted. Though only beginning life, he was one of 
those happy men who make the best. of-all things, and always see 
the brighter side of the shield, It may be done, though sometimes 
with an effort: and it makes all the difference to life’s pilgrimage. 
We little thought at that moment that we should be in the same 
position ourselves before long, though only for a few hours. Yet 
there was a difference; and the most. unpleasant part of these 
“ personally-conducted ” excursions would be absent to-day. 

We made way under the brilliant skies. The reeds and rushes 
accompanied us, and the water brought out all their music. On 
either hand stretched the wide plains, with their occasional groves 
and villages. 

After a time we reached Bedrasheyn, where we had to leave the 
boat ; and were almost sorry to change our quarters. The passage 
up the river, so singularly pleasant and dreamlike, had taken us 
in imagination to the days of Ancient Egypt: to Antony and Cleo- 
patra and their gorgeous pageants; the living sacrifices that were 
wont to be offered to the Nile in the past ; the wonderful record of 
towns and nations appearing and disappearing as the ages rolled on; 
to the long-sought source of the river, and the interest it has borne 
for all students of ancient history. 

On the banks stood a large party of donkeys, every donkey 
accompanied by its boy: the boys all excited and talkative, each 
fearing his own donkey would prove just the one too many. Aleck 
was the first to land and secure what he considered the best of the 


animals. “There is as much difference in donkeys, sir, as in 
people,” he remarked, with his tendency to philosophise, as he 
adjusted the stirrups. ‘You can do anything with some, nothing 


with others. These are good beasts, and I shall be at hand to see 
that the boys behave themselves.” 

Bedrasheyn was a large Fellah village, composed, as usual, of mud 
huts: less poverty-stricken than many of their kind, but this is not 
saying very much: excursionists land here in large flocks on their 
way to Sakkarah and leave small doles behind them. It was con- 
spicuous for its magnificent palm-groves which make it an oasis in a 
desert, wonderfully refreshing to the eye. The trees threw their long 
shadows upon the ground, and after some distance of winding 
embankment we passed into their cool obscurity, the lights and shades 
which chequered the dyke roads. 

The ground on which we gazed was really sacred in point of 
antiquity. On this very spot once stood ancient Memphis, capital 
of Lower Egypt, its largest and most flourishing city ; without a rival 
until Alexandria arose ; and, later on, Fostat and Cairo ; and extin- 
guished its glory. The very stones of Memphis went to the building 
of the latter. 
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It was a city of wonders: of palaces and temples, of academies 
celebrated for their learning ; of kings who swayed Egypt despotically, 
almost governed the world ; of powerful merchants, and inexhaustible 
wealth and luxury. The most costly material was not too good for 
their palaces ; the richest marbles, the most refined sculpture of 
which they. were capable, went to the adorning of their streets. So 
magnificent and substantial were many of their finest buildings, that 
but for man’s destruction they might have been standing to-day: 
rivalling the Pyramids in defiance of time. But this was not to be, 
and to-day there remains no faintest trace even of ruins. 

Herodotus has handed down his record of the city. Menes was 
supposed to have been its founder. It was therefore still older than 
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the Pyramids, and was built in days when the most gigantic, almost 
impossible enterprises had no terrors for that wonderful people. 
Memphis was the old home of the Pharaohs, and here they lived 
when many of the events recorded in Scripture took place. We have 
already remarked that for this reason Egypt must ever be the most 
interesting country in the world, but there are other reasons why it 
should be so. If Omar’s general, Amroo, had not founded Fostat, 
Memphis might have continued to flourish ; and Cairo, with its citadel- 
crowned rock, its mosques, its lovely chains of hills, need never have 
existed. But though Memphis of old might have possessed larger 
and more splendid monuments, temples, palaces, nothing could have 
rivalled the beauty of some of the mosques of Cairo and the Tombs 
of the Caliphs. 
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The situation of Memphis, too, was not so striking. Lying in the 
vast plain, near the flowing waters of the Nile, it owned a less 
elevated though still beautiful citadel, whilst no chain of hills rose in 
the immediate background. Menes had diverted the course of the 
Nile, once running under the shadow of the Libyan hills, into a more 
westerly channel: or if it possessed two branches, which seems 
probable, had turned the water of the eastern branch into the western. 
This gave him the necessary tract of land for building the city. He 
constructed dykes against the overflowing of the river; but though 
these existed in the time of Herodotus, and were kept up by the 
Persians, no trace of them remains. 

Beyond Bedrasheyn lies Mitrahenny with its singular mounds ; 
distinct remains of Ancient Memphis, or at least marking its site. 

These mounds are supposed to have been enclosures about the 
temple and palaces. The city covered an immense area: but much 
space was given up to villas standing in large gardens, and to 
the groves solemnly dedicated to religious rites. Some of these sacred 
groves—especially that of Proteus—were richly ornamented. The 
Citadel looked down upon all ; a white wall surrounded it ; and only 
when the wall fell did Cambyses consider Egypt conquered. 

Memphis was great in commercial prosperity ; a prosperity pro- 
bably only exceeded by Alexandria. To its harbour came the produce 
not only of the Nile but of other countries. The Phoenicians, who 
had come over from Tyre, here had their special quarters, and were 
great, wealthy and liberal. But within the groves of Astarte, pleasure 
and licentiousness abounded : the Phcenicians had none of the dignity 
and solidity of the Egyptians. 

The inhabitants of Memphis were famous for their factories, 
embroideries, every species of handicraft. Science was equally culti- 
vated, and the schools attached to the temples were learned and 
prosperous. 

Four centuries after Herodotus had passed away Memphis was 
still flourishing, though its glory was on the wane. From being the 
largest and most brilliant city in the world, Diodorus writes of it at 
that time as having yielded to Alexandria. After that it rapidly 
diminished. In the time of Strabo, not long before the Christian 
era, it still existed, but in partial ruin. Its temples were the last to 
disappear, when Theodosius endeavoured to put down idolatry. 

Then came the Arab invasion, and the wealth and greatness of 
Memphis winged their flight to Fostat. If the founding of Alexandria 
and the reign of the Ptolemys gave the first blow to its downfall, 
Fostat and Cairo gave the last. But long after Alexandria flourished, 
Memphis was still looked upon as the religious capital of Egypt, its 
kings were crowned there, its temples were held specially sacred. A 
modern parallel exists in the kings of Norway and Sweden, who have 
their capital in Stockholm and Christiania, but are always crowned at 
Tronjheim. 
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Memphis had at least four temples famous for their size and 
magnificence: the temple of Ptah, the tutelary divinity of the city, 
and the temples of Athor, Apis, and Serapis. The last was the 
Serapeum in the Necropolis, which we shall presently come to. Menes 
is said to have built the temple of Ptah, and succeeding kings added 
to it, until it became colossal. Rameses caused various statues to be 
erected in front of it, his own statue of enormous dimensions being 
still visible at Bedrasheyn. 

Theodosius in his attempts to put down idolatry in the fourth 
century, unfortunately directed his zeal against the temples of Memphis. 
But for this they might have remained to the end of time, imperishable 
monuments to the greatness of a departed people and their profound 
religious convictions. Had the temples remained, Memphis might 
never have utterly disappeared, but their downfall completed her ruin. 

Vestiges of the city were still visible in the twelfth century, for a 
writer of those times records that a marvellous extent of ruins yet 
existed. In spite of the antiquity of Memphis, of all the various 
governments she had been subjected to, often oppressed as slaves or 
bondsmen ; in spite of centuries of effort to efface her from the earth, 
even to the carrying away of her stones for building new cities ; in spite 
of a lapse of four hundred years after these devastations, her ruins 
in the twelfth century were still marvellous enough to confound all 
who gazed upon them, for they were beautiful and astonishing beyond 
description. 

During the indolent reign of the Mamelooks, the dykes were 
neglected, the river overflowed annually and covered the plains with 
mud, as it does still, and for three hundred years the very site of 
Memphis became nothing but an uncertain tradition: “a name writ 
in water.” In the present century a search for the ruins brought 
their traces to light, and these, though trifling, are profoundly 
interesting. 

Inestimable treasures had once existed in these ruins, which 
tempted the cupidity of the population in the twelfth century—when 
the Wars of the Crusades were going on elsewhere—until the thirst 
for gold became a disease, not only then but in succeeding centuries 
also. Golden statues disappeared ; treasures of gold and precious 
stones were unearthed and carried away; splendidly carved images 
were broken up or bored in the hope of finding concealed hoards: 
until at length nothing remained. Only long after the Nile had year 
by year overflowed its banks, and the ruins of Memphis had become 
a mere name, did all searching cease. 

But though Fostat completed the downfall of Memphis it never 
attained to a tithe of its grandeur, which was more nearly approached 
by Modern Cairo, Yet between Cairo and Memphis there will 
always exist this great difference : the interest of the one is compara- 
tively modern, the other goes back to the most remote ages. Thus 
the glory surrounding Memphis can never touch Cairo, The one 
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witnessed all the tragic events of sacred and profane history from the 
earliest known records: the other, is, so to say, of to-day. Before 
Memphis existed, we know not what was going on in the world: 
whether man had already been created, or whether the earth had 
only then reached the period when life was first given to her. 

Yet the time came when Memphis with all its greatness and 
grandeur, was to become as a dream or fable. 

And as fables are the records of all those wonderful cities of 
the past ; we seem as infants in comparison with those early nations. 
The study of all they attempted, all they accomplished, is an education 
to any one destined to take active part in the world. It will broaden 
his views, enlarge his mind, deepen his capacities, and enable him, 
more than anything else, to realise that to determination of purpose 
and earnestness of character scarcely anything is impossible. 

Memphis was the name given to the city by the Greeks: Men-nefer, 
the name given to it by Menes, signifying Fair Haven, or Haven of 
Good. It had other names also, such as the “ City of the White 
Wall,” alluding to the castle which was known to exist. It was also 
called Ha Ptah, the “ House of Ptah,” in allusion to its temple: the 
largest, perhaps, the world has everseen. The temples of other gods 
were included within its boundaries, and the whole was surrounded by 
a wall overshadowed by sacred palm groves. 

Ptah, as we know, was the tutelary god of the Egyptians. His 
temple at Memphis begun in the early days of Menes, was added to, 
adorned, enriched, down to the times of the Roman Emperors. Ptah 
was the creator of life and light ; of the egg which, breaking, sent forth 
the sun and the moon. Ptah-Sokar-Osiris—a trinity of names from 
which the word Sakkarah is derived—was Lord of the Necropolis of 
Memphis, gave to the setting sun the power to rise again, to departing 
souls eternal life. Apis, the bull, was sacred to Ptah. According to 
some writers, a portion of the temple, called the Apieum, was cur- 
tained off and set apart for his use. Others state that the Apieum, 
though close to the temple, was a separate building. Here he reposed 
on cushions and was delicately fed. The power to see into the future, 
even to influence it, was given to him : and when answers were needed 
to questions, they were decided by taking food to him. If he ate the 
food, the answer was favourable; if he refused, the contrary. In this 
manner he foretold deaths and pronounced judgments. 

Here, too, was kept a sacred serpent; on the lake within the 
temple boats were ever floating about dedicated to this wise deity, 
whilst a sacred grove overshadowed the waters. 

And of all this what remains to this day? 

A few mutilated statues ; a few stones scattered about the sandy 
ground ; a few rubbish heaps. Nothing that can positively tell you 
the exact position of a single street or house or temple belonging to 
that vast city which might well be ranked amongst the wonders of the 
world. All has disappeared ; but its Necropolis remains, The City 
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of the Dead has been spared, and in a state of remarkable preserva- 
tion. But this is no exception to the rule in Egypt: whilst cities 
with all their magnificence were overthrown, cemeteries were left un- 
touched : as though conquerors sympathised with the description of 
the Egyptians given by the Greeks: “They looked upon their house 
as unstable and vanishing, but their tomb as eternal; their life as a 
phantom, death as the commencement of eternal life.” 

It was to this site of Ancient Memphis that we steered our way on 
leaving the dahabeeyeh. As we moored alongside nothing could 
look more picturesque than this Nile-boat reposing on the stream: 
nothing more quaint and curious than the motley crowd of donkeys, 
men, women and donkey-boys, all curious and excited, with a back- 
ground of mud-huts, palm-trees, and small minarets. 

Landing for most had been a scramble, the guide having intimated 
that in the matter of donkeys it would be a matter of first comers 
having first choice. Every one therefore wanted to be in front, 
and some confusion ensued. We quietly took possession of our 
donkeys when the rush was over, and in the meantime amused our- 
selves in watching the struggles of others to mount: the saddle that 
would turn with a lady of capacious dimensions never intended for 
anything less than a full-grown horse ; the huge disproportion between 
a son of Anak and his meek over-laden quadruped ; the terrors of 
some of the females of the party when their donkeys went off at a 
gallop, and of others, unprepared for so much energy, who were 
suddenly brought to earth. 

But at last the whole cavalcade was off; a struggling, irregular 
procession, in which the ludicrous element was more conspicuous 
than any other. ; 

How, in such an atmosphere, could one get up the right spirit and 
feeling for the site of Ancient Memphis, for the Necropolis, the Step 
Pyramid, the Apis tombs? It was impossible. 

We left behind us an interesting Jewish cemetery, in keeping with 
all the feeling of desolation and decay inspired by this ancient site. 
We passed between mud-huts, some of which were evidently empty 
and deserted, their occupants probably away earning the daily bread, 
whilst from others came women surrounded by children, whose small 
feet and voices tried to keep pace with our donkeys, crying “ back- 
sheesh—sheesh—sheesh,” with small outstretched hands. But many 
of the riders had their own hands far too full, their attention far too 
occupied in steering their donkeys and keeping their seats, to listen to 
the little cries for charity. 

We galloped under the palm-trees, and presently came to the fallen 
statue of Rameses II., a huge figure of polished granite, nearly fifty 
feet long, lying on its face, in a sunken enclosure. It is further 
protected by a wall, and you look down upon it from a platform. 
When discovered it was offered to the British Museum : but as one of 
the few relics of antiquity adorning the site of Memphis it is in better 
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keeping where it reposes. This is no doubt one of the statues which 
Rameses—the Sesostris of the Greeks, and one of the Pharaohs who 
oppressed the Children of Israel—caused to be erected to himself, in 
front of the Temple of Ptah. There were many of these colossal statues 
according to Herodotus, but this is the only one as yet discovered. 

Every one dismounted to gaze upon the wonderful image. An old 
American gentleman accompanied by his daughter immediately took 
out a voluminous diary and entered notes according to the lady’s 
directions. 

“ Are you there?” said the daughter, for all the world as if she had 
been speaking into a telephone. The question was not addressed to 
the statue but to the old gentleman. 

“Proceed, my dear,” he returned in homely phrase. “I am all 
attention.” 

The lady closed her eyes for a moment, evidently invoking 
inspiration ; then opened them, stared with wide eyes at the image as 
one in a trance, and began: “Gazed upon the image of the Great 
Rameses for the first time under the azure skies of Egypt. Dis- 
mounted for the purpose from our amiable but upsetting donkeys ; on 
getting down we both felt very much shaken up and unsteady on our 
legs <3 

‘My dear,” protested the old gentleman, “ you are wandering from 
the subject. May I remind you that my diary is only an octavo 
manuscript of some four hundred pages.” 

“Don’t interrupt my flow of ideas,” returned the daughter. “I 
must do things my own way, or not at all. Where was I? On 
dismounting 1 

“¢ Already entered,” cried the father, with excusable irritability. “ If 
you waste any more time, there will be nothing left to do but to mount 
again. Describe the statue.” 

“ Reclining in the cradle of antiquity—” 

“‘T don’t see any cradle,” interrupted the owner of the note-book. 
‘“*T want facts, not imagination.” 

“You are nothing du¢ fact ; matter-of-fact ; prosy fact, and dull as 
ditch-water,” returned the daughter wrathfully. “If you interrupt me 
again I won’t say another word. Are you there ?” 

“Looks very much like me,” murmured the old gentleman 
sarcastically, breaking the point of his pencil in his anger, and 
bringing out another. ‘“ Proceed.” 

“lies the body of Rameses the Second,” went on the lady 
from the point at which she had been interrupted. “Said to be 
Rameses II., last oppressor of the Children of Israel, who caused the 
ten plagues of Egypt, and was subsequently drowned in the Red Sea.” 

“Just as if he could have been drowned Jdefore the plagues,” mur- 
mured the old gentleman; “besides, I’ve an idea it wasn’t shat 
Pharaoh who was drowned at all.” Luckily the daughter did not 
hear the remark. 
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“Has a very calm, placid and amiable expression—which some 
people of the nineteenth century would do well to imitate,” she pointedly 
added. Considering that the statue was lying upon its face, the 
lady was bringing more imagination to bear upon her subject. ‘“ This 
amiable expression convinces me that this is not Rameses II., tyrant 
and oppressor, and that all antiquarians until now have been wrong 
on this point. It remains for me to put them right. This is more 
probably the statue of Menes, the first mortal monarch of the earth, 
who succeeded to the dynasty of the gods. We have no record of 
that dynasty, but my inner consciousness tells me that it existed. 
This statue is colossal; great breadth across the shoulders; well 
developed chest. Beautiful granite, with a high {polish Menes 
himself was a highly polished gentleman. We feel that the statue 
should not be left here lying in mud, but should be removed to the hall 
of the British Museum, where its grandeur would impose upon all 
visitors.” 

How much longer the lady’s inspiration and fancy might have 
lasted cannot be known, for at that moment the guide gave the signal 
for departure. Some four or five young men who had profited by the 
halt to eat oranges, now amused themselves by a parting fling of 
orange-peel at the head of the image, each trying to be nearest 
the mark; each thereby showing his reverence for the remains of 
antiquity. ‘Shameless and scandalous,” murmured the lady, as she 
moved off to rejoin her amiable donkey. “I wonder the mild ex- 
pression of that benign countenance does not change into the frowns 
of Jove, and hurl anathemas and thunderbolts at those desecrating 
vandals.” We thought it strong language, yet could not altogether 
disagree with her. But in a personally-conducted assemblage there 
must always be a large number of such spirits who must be accepted 
for what they are worth. 

On went the cavalcade, leaving the statue of Rameses to its 
violated repose. Soon we reached the village of Mitrahenny, 
which was very similar to that of Bedrasheyn, though the palm 
groves were finer and more abundant. ‘These mud-huts invariably 
look sad and poverty-stricken, and only in such a climate could they 
be habitations for human beings: but they have the advantage of 
fresh air uncontaminated by a crowded population ; air laden with 
the influences of the sea, or the endless wastes of the desert. 

Here too we were still on the site of Memphis, which stretched 
from the banks of the Nile to Sakkarah and the Necropolis, 

A wide plain of rich fields, already beginning to turn green ; 
for here the Nile overflows and deposits its fertilizing soil. In the 
distance were groups of pyramids. Far away, gigantic amongst them 
all, stood the Pyramid of Cheops: and nearer, conspicuous in its own 
group, the Step Pyramid of Sakkarah, chief object of our excursion. 
Beyond it rose the Pyramids of Dashoor. 

These different groups of Pyramids form the Necropolis of Memphis : 
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marvellous and wonderful tombs, of which the eye can still take in 
more than eighty at a glance. How many have gone to ruin, is 
unknown. Including the distant Pyramid of Meydoom, built by 
Seneferoo of the 3rd dynasty—the first king whose name is re- 
corded on contemporaneous monuments—this vast Necropolis stretches 
over a tract of country forty-five miles long. Added to these kingly 
pyramids were countless tombs carved out of the limestone rock; 
mausoleums even more time-defying than the Pyramids themselves. 

These Pyramids cannot fail at all times to excite our sense of the 
sublime. Their destiny, enormous size, antiquity, and imperishable 
nature, make one feel how great were the giants of those days, 
Yet, gazing at them with astonishment and delight, there comes 
also a sense of pain: a keen realization of the broken dreams and 
visions of our little lives which so quickly “have their day and cease 
to be.” 

It all gives one some idea of the greatness of Ancient Memphis, its 
magnificence, power, and extent: as well as the length of the ages 
during which it reigned, greatest and most civilised city of the world. 
The whole epoch of the building of the Pyramids was marked by 
prosperity, and more or less by peace. It was a period of great 
learning and research, and many scientific and religious works were 
written. ‘The priesthood were advanced, and did much to instruct 
the people in theology. Astronomy was already a well-directed 
study, and the calendar of the heavens was systematically drawn up. 
The Pharaohs were more than kings: they were representatives of 
the immortals : each monarch being supposed a direct incarnation of 
the Sun-god Ra. The name—Per-aa in Egyptian, Pharaoh in Hebrew 
—signifies “The Great Gate:” the gate through which every one 
passed to the land of light and immortality. 

From Mitrahenny we went westward out of palm groves. A small 
picturesque villa, overshadowed by trees, stood in the plain, built by 
one to whom this ancient spot strongly appealed, who loved the 
melancholy atmosphere of the Necropolis. For a little in the 
distance rose the Pyramids, Sakkarah towering above them all. 

The village was small and uninteresting, like all these villages of 
the plains, and we turned northwards towards the pyramids and more 
groves. Near them was a magnificent sycamore that must have 
stood for ages, and close to it a spring of water and the tomb of a 
sheykh. 

We were on the very edge of the desert. Before us stretched the 
wide plains hot and glistening in the sunshine, here and there pyramids 
breaking the monotony of the flat surface. One gazed almost ap- 
palled at the immense measureless expanse, which seems to make the 
world so large. Here again, on the plateau of the Necropolis, we 
stood on ground sacred to antiquity. Besides the tombs, were 
buildings that have long since disappeared, whose ruins indeed exist, 
but are buried in the sand. 
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As we have seen, from the earliest ages immense pains, labour and 
time were bestowed in ornamenting the tomb-chambers. One reason 
for this profuse decoration must have been that the people of 4000 
and 5000 years ago, upon whom this talent had dawned as a revela- 
tion from the gods, wished to hand down examples of their skill to 
future generations, and nothing could be better suited to their purpose 
than the walls of the everlasting tombs. 

Here once stood the sacred lake across which the body of Apis 
was rowed to its burial in the Serapeum whenever a bull died at 
Memphis. Here stood green and fertile plains which have been 
compared to the flowery meads of Asphodel. Here stood the temple 
of Hecate, the gates of Cocytus and Truth, the headless statue of 
Justice. 

Everything has disappeared excepting a few of the tombs. 

The Serapeum was the outer temple, placed above the Apis 
Mausoleum. A long avenue of Sphinxes led up to it ; and the head 
of one of these Sphinxes obtruding from the sand caused the dis- 
covery that delighted Mariette Pacha almost more than any other 
of his labours. Whilst living, the bull existed in the Apieum attached 
to the temple of Ptah at Memphis: but when dead he was brought 
across the sacred lake and conveyed with great pomp and ceremony 
through the avenue of Sphinxes to the Serapeum, and carried down 
to the mausoleum. 

The people worshipped the remains, dead, in the Serapeum, just 
as, living, the bull had been worshipped in the Memphis Temple. 

No expense was spared in the funeral rites of Apis; and in 
the reign of Ptolemy Soter, so extravagant had the priests be- 
come, that they had to borrow fifty talents from the king, a sum 
exceeding £11,000, advanced by the monarch without hesitation 
or rebuke. 

Attached to the Serapeum was an institution of monks, as cloistered 
as any Roman Catholic order of the present day. These monks were 
connected with the worship of Serapis. On joining, they gave up the 
world and all they possessed; their only food henceforth being 
supplied to them by relatives. ‘This was passed through a hole in 
the wall, for they never left their cells. The Temple of Isis also had 
its order of religious recluses, The ambition of these monks was to 
become insensible to all external impressions, to die completely to the 
world by a perpetual warfare with nature; the true death in life. 
From these early institutions no doubt arose the Christian orders of 
seclusion of a later date. 

In the Egyptian Mausoleum were found some 3000 monuments 
or Apis tombs, hewn out of the solid rock ; and above each tomb 
was a small chapel ; a sloping passage connecting one with the other. 
But the bulls were interred in different ways, according to the custom 
of the period in which they existed. 

The Egyptian Apis Mausoleum we visited was marvellous, stu- 
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pendous, inexpressibly solemn. A short passage led to the modern 
iron gate which guards the entrance, and admitted us into a long, 
gloomy passage, dimly lighted by candles and torches, with weird 
effect. We seemed to be walking amongst the ghosts and phantoms 
of the past. 

Sixty-four vaults are now accessible: twenty-four containing the 
immense granite sarcophagi that held the Apis remains. The 
chambers were simply cut out of the solid rock, and may certainly 
last as long as the world itself. Mariette has described his over- 
whelming impressions on first entering these vaults and corridors, 
One of the chambers had been walled up in the reign of Rameses II., 
and until Mariette entered, had not been disturbed for nearly 4000 
years. Yet everything remained as it had been left during the 
unbroken silence and repose of forty centuries. 

The very finger-marks of the Egyptians who had put in the last 
stone were still apparent, the prints of naked feet upon the loose 
sand were distinctly visible, though a breath of’ air would have 
obliterated them. On the sarcophagus were the embalmed remains 
of the bull, undisturbed. 

The Apis Mausoleum was divided into three parts, and it is the 
last section that is shown, grandest and most magnificent of all. Its 
galleries or corridors extend nearly 400 yards and the immense 
sarcophagi, that human power could scarcely move, are of granite. 

It is doubtful whether this wonderful Apis Mausoleum does not 
give one even a more vivid idea of the gigantic energy and greatness 
of the early Egyptians, even than the Great Pyramids of Geezeh. 
The vastness of the corridors, the endless excavations of solid rock, 
the innumerable repetitions of enormous tombs, combined with the 
profound darkness and gloom, the eternal silence, fill the mind with 
an awe, almost a terror, defying all description. We appear to touch 
the very confines of the mysterious and the supernatural: there 
seems a hidden meaning within and beyond it all, which the mind 
in vain endeavours to fathom. 

Near all this was Mariette’s house, where he lived whilst his explora- 
tions were going on. We had dismounted, and our donkeys were left 
to graze upon such food as they might find, whilst we rested and ex- 
plored. ‘The verandah was soon a scene of laughter and chatter that 
seemed almost unholy within these realms of antiquity. Under the 
very shadow of the Step Pyramid, in all probability the oldest monu- 
ment of the world, frivolity once more asserted itself, and the 
Bedouins who now occupy the house, looked on in their dark cloaks 
with a gravity that might have been a reproof. 

The view was remarkable. On the one hand the green valley of 
the Nile, with its palm-trees, a strange contrast to the long pale 
stretches of desert beyond. Far off, rising into the blue sky like a 
dream-vision, the Mosque of Mohamet Ali with its slender minarets 
above the Citadel of Cairo. To the left the Great Pyramids, and, 
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nearer, those of Abusir. The rocky plateau of the desert between 
Abusir and Sakkarah, contained numberless Tomb Chambers: and 
still nearer to us were the grottoes of the sacred Ibis Mummies and 
of the Cats: none of which are now visited. There are still many 
open shafts scattered about, some of them fifty feet deep, leading to 
ancient tombs ; pitfalls for the unwary. 

Of the Step Pyramid we saw only the outside. It is different from 
all other pyramids. Its interior passages and chambers are more 
numerous and complicated; its four sides do not face the cardinal 
points of the compass ; the base is not a perfect square; and one of 
its entrances faces southward. It was surrounded by a wall, and the 
enclosure was held sacred. It seems to have been built for some 
other purposes than that of the later pyramids of Egypt. Some 
writers have thought that it was the first pyramid consecrated to the 
use of the bull—an Apis Mausoleum: but there is not sufficient data 
for this theory, which would assign to it a later period than that of 
its probable construction. 

Near it was the Pyramid of King Unas, opened in 1881, which we 
entered. It contains two large chambers and a smaller one communi- 
cating with each other by narrow passages. The granite sarcophagus 
of the king stood in the second chamber, and its alabaster walls were 
adorned with paintings still brilliant in colouring. 

Brilliant also were the colours in the Tomb of Tih, though mutilated 
and defaced by visitors. 

Tih was a priest who lived at Memphis under the 5th Dynasty— 
between 4000 and 5000 years ago. He was of humble origin, but 
attained to the highest rank and married Neferhotep, a member of the 
royal family of Tatkara. He became the king’s intimate and familiar, 
Chief of the Gates of the Palace, Chief of the Royal Documents, 
Commander of the Profits. History records his great affection for his 
wife, who appears to have combined all spiritual graces with extreme 
beauty of form and feature. The walls of the tomb are covered 
with scenes from the domestic life of Tih, of the most interesting 
description. It is wonderful how the colours have retained their 
brilliancy for nearly fifty centuries, owing to the protection of the 
sand: and it is equally sad to see how in the period of ten years, 
they have become wilfully defaced and destroyed. 

The drawings and paintings upon the walls are singular, spirited, 
and varied. 

Tih is seen in every attitude and occupation; now hunting the 
wild boar and hippopotamus, now navigating his vessel on the Nile, 
now utging his field-labourers to greater exertion in reaping. Above 
one of the latter scenes is the inscription in hieroglyphics: ‘ This 
is harvest time: man, when he works, is full of sweetness and con- 
tent ; such am I.” 

In every scene Tih stands upright, the commander’s baton in hand. 
Here two magnificent statues of himself and his wife were found, now 
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in the Boulak museum. Man’s occupation in those days was chiefly 
agricultural, full of peace and a certain calm gliding of the waters of 
life. For Tih, and for such as he, life was full of quiet pleasure, 
without dramatic incidents and violent emotions ; crowned with 
plenty: surrounded by domestic happiness, a wife and children. 
He was looked upon with envy by those whose lot was less favoured. 
But all was the result of industry, mental power, and uprightness: 
he only reaped the fruits of his labours. 

Few short excursions round Cairo are more interesting than this 
visit to Sakkarah, where you are surrounded by all that is most ancient 
in Egypt ; where you feel that every footstep planted upon the sand 
covers a spot where traces of wonderful monuments and buildings 
still exist. Here once reposed the waters of the Sacred lake, here the 
Serapeum: there stood the Temple of Hecate, gloomy and vengeful 
goddess, and there the gigantic images of Truth and Justice, the latter 
not only blind but headless. The eye rests in amazement upon the 
clusters of tombs unchanged though thousands of years have rolled 
over them ; upon the green plains over which the Nile spreads its 
fertilising waters; upon the vast sandy desert beyond. We are 
surrounded by the silence and solemnity of the ages: overwhelmed 
by the feeling that before these monuments nothing existed upon the 
earth due to the labour of man. We seem to stand face to face 
with primeval times, the early days of creation. 

A short visit—above all, a visit disturbed by an unsympathetic 
crowd—is not sufficient. You would remain here and take up your 
abode in Mariette’s house—it is possible to do so with permission— 
and gaze alone upon these wonders, not only by day but under the 
solemn solitude of night and darkness, the flashing stars, the pure 
and peaceful moon. ‘Then the true atmosphere of these records of 
all the ages would come forth with all their magic, all their romance 
and power. 

To-day this experience, which is surely there, was not for us. As 
far as possible, by detaching ourselves from the restless crowd, we 
endeavoured to become familiar with the spirit of the place; but 
our stay was numbered by moments, not by days. Too soon the 
word of command for reassembling and remounting was given ; each 
claimed his own donkey, just as, at the Confusion of Tongues, every 
man called for his own sack. 

We turned our backs upon the sublime and faced the ridiculous. 
Most of the cavalcade was in front, a very incongruous element upon 
the site of Ancient Memphis. Some were in danger of flying over 
the heads of their animals, others insensibly glided too near to the 
tails, Again the pantomime was played out. A scream from some 
fair equestrian would startle the air as her frisky quadruped landed 
her without ceremony upon the sand ; or a spirited donkey, anxious 
to get to its journey’s end, ran away with a maid, like Miss Bayley’s 
perfidious captain, On this occasion there was no tragedy, but the 
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cries, joltings, and prayers for rescue would have made the fortune of 
a travelling circus. 

As for ourselves, we lingered behind, unwilling} to lose all the fun 
so liberally supplied. Over the undulating ground, scouring the 
plain, traversing the palm groves, riding along the embankments, 
away they went; until at last, the village of Bedrasheyn with its 
mud huts and small minarets, opened up, and our dahabeeyen, 
calmly awaiting us on the Nile, announced the end of the per- 
formance. 

The whole village seemed to have turned out to inspect us. The 
cavalcade dismounted, donkey-boys were given their backsheesh. 

Immediately the air was rent with howlings, protestations, weeping 
and lamentation. None of them were satisfied. No matter what is 
given, their principle is to ask for more. Such agony and distress 
were never seen. The donkeys, their work over, stood still and 
silent; the play was evidently no novelty to them; whilst the 
personally-conducted, unmindful of the general hubbub, serenely 
embarked. 

Not until we moved from the shore, did the donkey-boys give 
up their appeals ; but once away in the stream, they threw up their 
arms and indulged in a wild war dance, evidently happy and jolly as 
the sand-boys they were. 

Aleck secured the same seats on our return journey. Again the 
plash and murmur of the river threw out its soothing influence, whilst 
a cool breeze from the surface, rose like an exhalation singularly 
pleasant and reviving. Again the reeds and rushes by the riverside 
threw out their calm delicious music, and as we passed onward, 
a blue lotus flower raised its head, courting our affection. In a 
moment it was in our hand, and we fell into contemplation of all its 
sweetness and beauty. It is sad that these flowers are becoming so 
rare in Egypt. Our eyes were not to be gladdened by another until 
“twice twelve moons had waxed and waned,” and in a marshy pond 
in a wide plain of South Africa, we once more came upon the lovely 
blue flower of the Lotus. In a moment, in the magic halls of 
memory there rose up a vision of that bygone day at Sakkarah, of 
every incident we had gone through: and of H. who was now with his 
regiment under the burning skies of India. 

So even in our little lives, come shifting scenes and changes: and 
the events of this year are a reason why the very opposite should be 
found on next year’s canvas. 

That night we were to dine with Osman, and in due course found 
ourselves clasping his hand in friendship. 

After our day’s experience, it was delight and relief to find our- 
selves in this calm atmosphere, surrounded by all the charms of 
refined life ; all the magic of Osman’s eloquence, all the warmth of 
his hospitality. Again everything was so perfectly appointed that the 
resources of the Avadian Nights seemed to have been brought to our 
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aid, and we had only to summon the “Slave of the Lamp” to be 
surrounded by all the marvels of that wonderful world, Again the 
hours ran in golden sands. 

“‘ And now,” said Osman, when the attendants had withdrawn, and 
from the coffee equipage a delicious incense was stealing upon the 
room, “ before another word is said, tell me: have you not missed me 
during every hour of your excursion to Sakkarah ?” 

Our reply needs no record. 


(To be concluded.) 


SEVEN YEARS. 


SEVEN years since we made up our quarrel! 
I remember the little low room 

And the garden out of the window, 
And the second roses in bloom. 


You had suffered—it may have been bravely, 
But a pang never passed without trace, 
And if any atonement was needed 
It was there in the look of your face. 


The sad eyes too wet to be lifted, 
The sweet lips which quivered with pain, 
Blotted all out.—Forgiveness P—O darling, 
What need when I had you again? 


Seven years !—life still rises against us, 
And still keeps our footsteps apart ; 

Again the cold anguish of patience 
Must silence the voice of the heart. 


But I think of the tears that were hidden, 
That day in the little low room, 

And the garden out of the window, 
And the second roses in bloom. 


C. E. MEETKERKE, 
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THE STREGA’S CURSE. 


By Lapy MARGARET MAJENDIE. 





CHAPTER XXIV. 


OLOMBA stood for one moment motionless ; pressing her clenched 

hands on her breast, she suppressed the wild scream that rose 

in her choking throat. It passed like a flash of lightning, the 
recognition, the disappearance of the carriage. 

With burning cheeks and ice-cold hands, she reached Nino’s 
atelier with a whirlwind rush. 

“Nino!” she cried, her voice finding vent in a hoarse shrillness, 
that made him leap to his feet in terror, “I have seen my husband!” 

“Cola!” 

“ He has but now, this very moment, left your presence!” 

Her panting breath and flaming eyes terrified him. He caught 
hold of her arm. ‘Not Gian Montana—impossible !” 

‘“ No—a thousand times no! Livio! the man who was with him!” 

“ Livio Baldova !—you are mad!” 

“ Livio !—my husband !—it is he.” 

“You are mad! What do you mean by such an assertion?” he 
cried furiously. He held her arm roughly. All his old love for her 
seemed to turn to horror, to disgust of this frantic woman. 

“Ts he also your friend?” she cried. “This coward, this base 
faithless scoundrel! Your friend !—yours, Nino?” 

“That man a scoundrel? he is innocent, he is good. Girl, I tell 
you he is a saint!” 

“ He is my husband !” 

He threw her from him almost violently. 

* You lie!” 

“ He is my husband!” 

“Cola, Cola, you do not know what you are saying,” he cried, 
“There is no better man in Italy than that young fellow.” 

“Ts it innocent, is it saint-like, to deceive a woman as he deceived 
me? To wed her with a half-marriage, to escape by a legal quibble 
from the consequence of his own action, to leave her deserted, 
scorned, maddened by his crime, to starvation, misery or suicide.” 

“You do not know of whom you are speaking.” 

“Not know him? He is my husband.” 

“Tt is false.” 

“Then prove it false, bring us face to face.” 

Nino covered his face with his hands. 

“ My God!” he exclaimed. ‘ How am I to bear it? 
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Colomba did not wait, she rushed from the room; he could hear 
her fierce quick breathing, loud tramp of her foot as she paced 
backwards and forwards upstairs. 

Nino sat down trembling, he cowered under the terrible conviction 
that was beginning to come home to him, as fact after fact rose before 
his mind remorselessly—the friendship between Gian and Colomba’s 
lost husband, the passionate devotion of Gian to his friend, the 
similarity of Christian names. 

Nino Dori’s knowledge of Livio was not purely superficial ; he 
thought he had penetrated into the innermost recesses of his young 
pure soul. Was this man, whom he reverenced as much as he loved, 
a false, living lie, an absolute hypocrite? Could such things be ? 

What should he do or say? Never in all his life had he known 
such pain as this caused him—this cruel conviction that was over- 
taking him that Livio was the guilty man. 

He had condemned, hated, almost cursed the man who had been 
so false to Colomba'; he had sworn that some day he would bring 
home to this heartless scoundrel the sense of his crime. And he 
knew the man now; Cola had recognised him, there was no escape 
from the hideous discovery; and instead of cursing him, his first 
hought was only a prayer: “God help him! how can we protect him 
best ?” 

A shuddering horror seized on him, when he thought of his friend, 
a dying man, in the power of this woman. Where was Nino’s love 
for her? his strong infatuation, gone in the terror of the thought. 

Nino rose to his feet, pulled himself together, wondering why he 
felt so strangely shaken, and went downstairs. 

Pippa was there, weeping with fear, for Colomba’s face had 
frightened her. 

“Where is Signora Colomba?” asked Nino. 

“She has just gone out five minutes ago,” answered the little 
woman, drying her eyes. “ And we can do nothing, Nino, but leave 
our poor young Conte in God’s hands.” 

“Then you know?” faltered Nino. 

“‘T know, and the best help you can give him, is this, Padrone. 
Go to the Santo Spirito and kneel there, and ask God to help him, 
for He alone can, Maria Santissima/ but she is a terrible woman.” 

Nino did not answer; alas! there was nothing to say. He went 
wearily back to his work, but his hand was unnerved and shaking. 
After one or two fruitless efforts he put down his tools, and got out a 
drawing-board and instruments to work at Livio’s design. As he 
unrolled the plan, a sudden terrible meaning seemed to flash from it. 
This was Livio’s shrine, destined to stand over the lifeless dust of the 
man he loved so well, and Livio had bidden him hasten, As he 
looked at the intricate design, he knew that it could never be done 
in time ; that long, long before that fair work of art should be accom- 
plished, the Angel of Death would have summoned him. Nino 
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threw out his arms in a kind of despair. He could not believe in 
the guilt of this fair young soul—he would not. His cry was like 
that of a stricken child. 

“My friend! my friend!” 

He hid his face on his outstretched arms with all the bitterness of 
a strong man’s agony. 


CHAPTER XXvV. 


CotomBa was relentless. The sight of Livio had not softened her ; 
indeed, now that some years had passed since the period of her brief 
love and courtship, the love had altogether died in her breast, and 
the craving for revenge had swallowed up all womanliness, all mercy. 

As she looked on that face that had once been the very .dol of her 
life, the same yet strangely spiritualised, she saw only in him the 
traitor who had deserted her, and at the moment the passion of 
hatred that surged up in her breast was almost enough to unhinge her 
reason. 

The old coarse superstition in which she had been reared awoke 
again with that deadly hatred ; she believed herself to be in possession 
of the means of revenge, and all the superficial civilisation of her 
convent life was thrust aside. 

Colomba went to her room, changed her dress for a black one, 
covered her face with a thick veil, took from a carefully-locked trunk 
the long-cherished Strega’s gift, and went out. 

It was not difficult to find out the whereabouts of Santa Chiara. 
Colomba took a carriage, and in half an hour was driving there, rigid, 
upright, with her face set in lines of cruel, relentless determination 
behind her veil. 

It had been early afternoon when the two friends left Florence, and 
by the time that Colomba reached the little village in the neighbour- 
hood of the villa, it was almost dark. 

It was too late to do anything that night and she went to the little 
rude inn and asked for a night’s lodging. 

She went to her little room, and did not leave it till about noon 
the next day, when she came downstairs more closely veiled than 
ever. 

Colomba had made her plan; she asked whether visitors were ever 
allowed to see the fine old villa, famous alike for historical and 
artistic interest ; and when she was told that she had only to apply to 
the porter, she went there with a firm swift step. 

The porter told her that the family were all in the verandah, and 
he offered to conduct her through the rooms. Taking a bunch of 
keys he led the way, his long livery coat reaching to his heels. 

They passed through one large salon after another, the garrulous 
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old man pointing out choice furniture and celebrated pictures. At 
the end of the long suite he opened a door, saying : 

“ And this is the room the young Count occupies now ; he prefers it 
to his own apartments upstairs.” 

Colomba sank on a chair’; a faintness, half real but yet purposely 
simulated, came over her. 

“For the love of Heaven, a drop of wine !” she exclaimed, and the 
old man, terrified, rushed to get it, muttering to himself that these 
visitors were more trouble than they were worth. 

Colomba found herself alone, With a rapid step she crossed the 
wide parquet floor of the room, Behind Lino’s bed stood the tall 
pillar supporting his crucifix—a crimson silk cover was draped over 
the bed. It was standing out away from the wall. 

Cola raised the silken coverlet, and with one quick movement hid 
under the pillow on which that night his young head would rest, the 
Strega’s hideous gift. 

She had hardly time to withdraw, and sink again into a chair, before 
the porter returned with a glass of wine. 

Colomba drank it feverishly. She hastily placed a piece of gold in 
the hand of the astonished old man, and went swiftly away. She 
wanted to be alone, to give vent to the strangled moans she could no 
longer wholly suppress. 

The little carriage sped swiftly on its way back to Florence. 

She was tired, strangely tired ; she thought with a certain restfulness 
of Nino’s home, that he would receive her kindly and speak tenderly 
to her. 

But when she arrived, Nino was out; Pippa, with eyelids swollen 
with crying, made no remark on her absence, waited on her with 
distant silence. When she asked where Nino was gone, she answered 
shortly: ‘To the Santo Spirito, on business.” 

Colomba went upstairs to the a¢e/ier, and threw herself into a chair, 
willing to wait, and yet feeling a curious dread of silence and solitude. 
She dared not think of what she had done. She had not sat there 
more than five minutes when the door was thrown open, and, quite 
suddenly and unannounced, Gian came in. 

He had come to see her; a wild hope had sprung up in his breast 
that he might be able to manage her, to arrange something with her 
that might save his friend. 

Colomba rose to her feet. Standing thus before him, with clasped 
hands and flashing eyes, even at that moment her magnificent beauty 
struck him. 

‘Is it you?” she said. “Have you come to take me to my 
husband ? ” 

“T have come to see you, to entreat you to listen to my explana- 
tion,” he cried. 

“ Ah! so you ateat my mercy at last! Iamlistening. You wish 
me to spare you the public exposure of your treachery.” 
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He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ For myself,” he said, “I care little— 
but for him.” 

** Ah! but why should I have pity on him? What pity had he on 
me?” 

“Tt is on me, on me only, the blame should rest.” 

“Ts my husband then a child—a dog—that he should obey you 
thus ?” 

** Let me speak.” 

In quick, forcible words he told her the history of Livio’s illness, 
and utter oblivion of all that had taken place at Maiano. As he 
watched the crimson colour come and go in her cheek, her hands 
clasp and unclasp almost convulsively, he grew more and more 
eloquent ; he described that terrible time when the whole family had 
hung for days and hours on the tidings from the sick-room, of how 
slowly and fitfully life had come flickering back into the fever-worn 
frame. He thought he was softening her heart, touching the woman- 
liness that must be somewhere. 

Colomba never interrupted him, she waited till he had finished, 
then raised her great eyes to him. As he saw their bold, fierce 
expression, hope died within him, and he was prepared for her slowly- 
hissed-out words : 

“You dare to ask me to believe this lie ?” 

He sprang up. ‘‘ Woman!” he cried, “ what oath can I take that 
you will believe ?” 

‘Even if you took the most solemn oath of your religion I should 
not believe you, your story is too wild.” 

Gian stood looking at her dumbly. What could he do or say? 

“What can I say?” he exclaimed. “I repeat, Livio is absolutely 
without guilt. It is I who have done this thing. Must he suffer 
for it?” 

“You shall be the instrument of his punishment,” exclaimed 
Colomba fiercely. ‘You must tell him that I await him here. If 
your false story has any grain of truth in it, you will know best how 
to confess your own share in his vile treachery. If it is false, why 
then tell him that I will be revenged on him.” 

You ask too much. I will not do it.” 

“Then to-morrow morning I shall be at Santa Chiara.” 

“The police shall stop you,” exclaimed Gian. 

Colomba drew herself up. ‘I will come protected by the law,” 
she said ; “ you forget that you are speaking to Livio’s wife.” 

Gian’s face, as he stood looking at her, almost frightened her; men 
who have been driven to frantic actions have looked like that. 

Colomba threw herself into a chair, she felt that her powers were 
beginning to fail. 

“Gian,” she said, “do not try to torment me;” there was some- 
thing almost imploring in her voice. ‘He must be told, and at once. 
If your tale is true—ah Heaven! I never thought of that!—-he may 
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love me yet. If it is the lie I take it to be, I must have my revenge. 
I must have him grovelling here at my feet, pleading for the forgive- 
ness, the mercy, that shall stay my hand from sending him to the 
galleys.” 

* Fiend!” 

“Listen! I give you the choice. Tell him yourself, or leave it 
to me. Be not fool enough to dream of escape. The right is on my 
side. Make your choice.” 

“God help me, it is made. I will do it!” he exclaimed. 

“Then go, and let it be done at once.” 

Gian left the room with the bitterness of death in his soul. 

Colomba stood for a moment with the look of triumph on her face 
with which she had dismissed him. Then some cold thought 
seemed to strike her, for she grew white, almost livid ; she clutched at 
the table to support herself, and looked furtively over her shoulder as 
the guilty do. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


GIAN returned to Santa Chiara that night with a load on his heart, so 
great that Aimée read that there was something very much amiss, in 
his white sunken face and hollow eyes. 

In the evening Livio, as was not unfrequent now, was faint and 
exhausted, and was glad to go to bed; while Donna Christina sat by 
him holding his hand, talking gently with him, and trying to quell in 
her breast the cold throbs of terror which would now and then assail 
her, when she could not hide from herself that he was daily wasting 
away more and more. 

Gian and Aimée were alone, and she went up to him almost with 
the old childish unreserve and said : 

“Dear Gian, perhaps I ought not to say it, but I wish I could 
comfort you. There is more troubling you than even dear Livio’s 
weakness, is it not so? O Gian, you look to me as if you could bear 
very little more.” 

Poor Gian, he did not know that unconsciously he was pressing 
her gentle little hand in almost intolerable pain. 

“If you can, let me help you,” she murmured.’ 

“ Aimée, my dearest, my sweetest, it is a story of guilt that I must 
tell you.” 

* Not guilt of yours >—oh no.” 

“Yes, guilty deceit. How can I tell it to you?” 

*T will help you if I can.” 

He saw the sweet blue eyes looking into his with gentle steadfast 
faith, and the impulse to tell all overmastered him, and in broken 
words he told her. 

“T have sinned, Aimée—I have sinned ; but it was for hissake. I 
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loved him so—I have loved him as no brother was ever loved before 
—I saw him broken in health, haunted by a delusion the source of 
which I only knew to be truth. Could I hand him over to that fiend 
of a woman? Aimée, tell me could I do it?” 

Aimée was very white ; the shock to her was very great ; she looked 
at him with troubled eyes. 

“Gian, it was wrong,” she faltered. 

“T know it! Heaven knows my life has been one long penance, 
and now—O merciful God !—he is dying.” 

“We must tell him, and leave the result in God’s hands.” 

“T cannot! I cannot!” 

“Gian,” said little Aimée, her voice sounding curiously grave, 
“this great wrong must be repaired—for his sake, our Livio’s sake. 
Do you not see?” 

“TI see it—know it, but my courage fails me. Aimée, you know 
this woman.” 

“And yet,” said Aimée sorrowfully. ‘There must have been 
something in her to have attracted Livio’s love.” 

‘So I have told myself over and over again, but I cannot see it. 
Do you? She is magnificently beautiful, but to me her very beauty 
is repulsive.” 

“Dear Gian, it must be done. Strength willcome. For your sake 
too—surely Livio’s forgiveness is necessary for the peace of all your 
future life—of yours and of mine, Gian.” 

“My Aimée, mine !” 

She drew back from the hand that would fain have clasped hers. 

“ Not yet, Gian ; now we must only think of how best to undo the 
grievous wrong, and how best to spare Livio. Ah!” 

For a sob burst from him of such agony that it made the tears 
stream from her eyes. 

“Oh, Aimée, to hand him over to the jpower of that human 
fiend !” 

“* Dear Gian, God will take care of His own.” 

She hastily dried her eyes, for Donna Christina came into the room, 
and laid her hand on his arm. 

“Gian,” she said, “ will you go to Livio? he is asking for you. 
He has gone to bed, he is very tired to-night.” 

Her face was pale. She said no more, and scarcely noticed that 
Gian did not speak, only bowed his head, passed her quickly, and left 
the room. 

Livio was lying on his pillows as he entered. The light in the 
room came from two gilt sconces high up on either side of the 
Crucifix. The wax-lights threw all the shadows downwards, so that 
the solemn Saviour on the Cross seemed to be looking down with a 
marvellous compassion. 

Livio’s young face was all in shadow. 

Gian came near to him, and drawing forward a chair took his thin 
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hand in both of hisown. ‘The still beauty of the scene brought quiet 
strength to his troubled spirit. 

“You are tired, dearest Livio?” 

“ No—yes; not more than I often am. I am glad you are here, 
Gian.” 

“T could not leave you, dearest friend. I want to talk to you 
to-night about old days, Can you listen?” 

*'Yes—yes.” 

“Let me tell you a story.” He paused. Livio lay quietly watching 
him, a vague uneasiness stirring his heart as he wondered what the 
meaning of the suppressed agitation of his friend’s manner could be. 

“It applies to ourselves,” Gian went on. ‘But it is easier to 
speak like this. Do you remember when we first joined our regiment 
we used to take long walking tours together? Do you remember 
Maiano?” 

Livio shook his head with a smile. 

“Well, a strange thing happened at Maiano. I was there once with 
a comrade of mine, and I sprained my foot.” 

A sort of start came over Livio, but he did not interrupt. 

“You have heard Nino speak of his beautiful ward, the wonderful 
peasant-beauty of Maiano ?” 

6c Yes.” 

“Well, my friend stayed with me, for I could not move and—and 
fell in love with this Colomba, and he wished to marry her.” 

“Tt is a strange story.” 

“ But the strangest part is still to come. I did all I could to 
stop it.” 

“You were always on the side of prudence, Gian,” said Livio 
smiling ; but Gian went on in the same toneless, monotonous voice : 

“T could do nothing to prevent it, so I left the place. I did what 
I could to save my friend. I wrote to our colonel. I obtained the 
cancelling of his leave of absence, and I rushed back to find them 
just issuing from the church porch.” 

“ Married ?” 

“By the Church, not by the civil rite. There was no time for 
remonstrance ; to disobey the colonel would have been dishonour, 
and I forced him away.” 

“Poor little peasant-bride!” said Livio gently. Gian’s voice grew 
hoarse and low. 

“ After that,” he went on, “a very strange thing happened. My 
friend had not been two days at Pisa before he fell ill. I took him 
home to his mother to lie down and fight out the battle between life 
and death for weeks, nay, months, Livio, are you listening ?” 

“T hear,” in the faintest whisper. Gian mustered up all his courage 
to go on. 

“A thing happened in this illness which is a well-known though rare 
phenomenon, He awakened from the dream-world of delirium and 
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the whole episode—Mariano, his peasant-bride, his uncompleted 
marriage—had been blotted out of his memory for ever.” 

“ And she?” Again that faint whisper. 

“She waited for a time, for I—God forgive me, Livio—I sinned ; 
but it was for you—for his sake—and I have known suffering to 
which hers cannot compare. You know the history. How she won 
the great prize—how she was educated with Aimée, and now—and 
now e 

But he did not finish. The utter stillness terrified him, and he 
bent down. Livio lay in a death-like swoon. To call for assistance, 
to summon Donna Christina, was the work of a moment, 

When she came into the room, for one moment her eyes met his 
with a look of terror. He saw that Aimée had told her all. She 
spoke hurriedly to him : 

** Gian, you have perilled your soul !” 

“IT know,” he answered, “but oh, forgive me! It was for his 
sake.” 

She cast on him a look of anguish. It seemed to them all so 
appalling that such a shock should come on a dying man. 

Then they busied themselves with restoratives, and by slow 
degrees life came back. Livio opened his large eyes and looked up. 

“‘ Gian,” he said whisperingly. 

“ He is here, my own, my darling.” 

*‘ Gian, God will forgive you as I do—kiss me, Gian.” 

* Livio! oh, my Livio!” 

As Gian bent over him and kissed his brow the feeble hand held 
him fast. 

“ Darling,” whispered his mother, “ we will take care of you—you 
shall not see her.” 

“ She will not hurt me,” he said gently ; “ poor Colomba, how she 
must have suffered! We must make all right for her to-morrow; I 
cannot talk now. I am tired, mother; it is all so strange—so very 
strange.” 

They watched by him, as presently he fell asleep—a quiet sleep 
unbroken by the cough which so often spoiled his rest. 

Gian would not leave him. All through the long hours of the 
night he sat watching the sleeper, praying, pleading that God in His 
great mercy would protect him from more suffering. 

And under the sleeping man’s pillow lay hidden the hideous work of 
the Strega’s curse. 





CHAPTER XXVII. 


AT ten o’clock on the following morning Gian met the ladies at break- 
fast. His haggard looks and strained eyes betrayed that he had 
been up all night ; there was about him a kind of absorption, as of a 
man living in the midst of a great fear, 
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Don Giacopo was paying a long visit to friends in Rome, and had 
been absent for some time. 

“ Livio is getting up,” said Gian. “He has breakfasted, he will 
hear of no remonstrance.” 

“T know,” said Donna Christina. ‘* Gian, you will go with him, you 
will not leave him!” 

“Go? where is he going?” cried Aimée, looking from one to 
another. 

“He is going down to Florence to meet her.” Donna Christina 
lowered her voice that the horror she felt of Colomba might not 
betray itself too much. 

‘Oh, Gian, this is too hard!” 

“It is his wish,” said Gian gloomily, “ and we cannot gainsay him.” 

** And what does he say of her?” asked Aimée tearfully. 

“He says,” said his mother: ‘ Poor girl, she has suffered much, 
and I can do nothing to atone.’ He is too good, he is a saint, my 
poor boy. The most painful thing to him is his failure to remember 
anything of the circumstances ; he forces his memory in vain, and we 
must take the greatest care to prevent him from connecting this 
Colomba with the horrible dream-wife of his imagination.” 

Aimée shuddered. ‘To Gian only she could say her inmost fears. 
It was indeed a thought of misery that their darling should be in 
the power of a woman such as the Colomba whom she knew. To his 
mother she could only whisper platitudes—how any woman would love 
and pity him, that no one could fail to be touched by his resolution to 
see her at once, his innocence of all conscious wrong against her. 

Presently he came in. The day was warm, but his servant, frightened 
by the coldness of his hand, had persuaded him to put on a loose 
coat lined with dark furs. He was smiling his own bright sunny 
smile, as he greeted them all with even more than his usual affection. 

When the carriage came, his mother came to him, and kissed him 
passionately ; Aimée also put up her sweet face to kiss him ; it was as 
if with their yearning love they would give him strength to go through 
what lay before him. 

“Take care of him, Gian !” whispered the poor mother. 

Gian found Livio leaning on him as he had never leant before, 
almost clinging as they went down the steps. When in the brougham 
he said to him: 

“ Livio, let us go back. You are not fit for this.” 

Livio only smiled. ‘ No,” he said, “it is true I am not fit for it, 
but it is due to her. She has much to forgive.” 

Hardly was the carriage out of sight, when the whole house of 
Santa Chiara was jin commotion. Donna Christina and Aimée had 
scarcely returned into the salon when a storm of wild shrieks came 
to their ears, so shrill and loud that, terrified, they flew to see what it 
meant. The cries issued from Livio’s room ; half the household were 
assembled, pressing to the spot in agitation. 
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Two of the women had been making Livio’s bed; they had thrown 
off the pillows, and there, on the white sheet, was lying something 
which had caused their cries. 

“Do not touch it for the love of heaven! Signora, do not 
approach !” they screamed ; and the valet stood trembling, and signing 
himself with the cross. 

“ But what is it?” cried Aimée. 

“Tt is a spell—the accursed work of some Strega,” cried the man 
with chattering teeth, “and our young Conte has slept with it under 
his pillow,” and he broke into a perfect howl. 

“A foolish superstition,” said Donna Christina firmly, and she 
advanced with some curiosity to look at it. 

It lay on the white drapery, a thing of horror and disgust—a little 
wreath, a mockery of the beautiful, a hideous garland made up of 
dull dead grasses, of strange reptile skins, of fangs of some dead 
animal, of dried clay, and long locks of evil-coloured lifeless hair. 

Donna Christina shrank back with a shudder. 

“Tt is well known,” sobbed one of the women, “that within one 
moon after this our young Conte will be in Paradise.” 

A look of anguish came into the mother’s eyes. She could not 
contradict, or attempt to unravel cause and effect. Her voice rose firm 
and calm as she spoke to the weeping, frightened group : 

** Friends,” she said, “cast away that horrible thing; no harm can 
come of it except to the bad heart of the sender. Do not be 
foolish, have faith. What, on earth, can hurt one who dwells, as your 
young master does, under the shadow of the Crucifix ?” 

They did not answer, Italian superstition was too strong, and Donna 
Christina, strong in her own faith, drew Aimée away. 

“There is only one person who can have done this,” she whispered, 
with a cold fear, not of the thing, but of the savage hand that had 
striven to work the deadly revenge. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE carriage drove swiftly down into Florence. As they passed 
through the great gates into the busy active world, Gian noticed that 
the white, almost grey colour of Livio’s face increased fearfully. 

“ My Livio,” he said suddenly, “you must let me prepare the way 
for you. Do not go straight to Nino’s house. Rest somewhere first, 
and let Nino and me prepare Colomba for your coming. Believe me, 
it will be best.” 

Livio’s words were hardly audible. “Thank you, Gian; itis a 
grievous confession, but I am afraid.” 

“Where will you wait, dearest fellow ?” 

“In Santo Spirito ; Nino told me that the great work is there now. 
It will be peaceful, and help me. Let me go there, Gian.” 
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Gian bade the coachman drive there. It was near to the Borgo 
San Jacopo, so that he reflected that he need not leave his friend for 
many moments. 

At the door of the church he was again conscious of Livio’s 
difficulty in walking, but his strength seemed to return somewhat when 
they were in the church, and leaning heavily on his friend he went to 
the side-chapel on which he had set his heart. 

It was a quiet sunless day and the whole church was wrapped in 
its own characteristic greyness, except where the lights shone like 
golden beads round the chapel of the Blessed Sacrament. On the 
side-altar Livio saw Nino’s great work. 

‘* Leave me here,” he whispered. He would have knelt but he was 
too weak. In fearful anxiety, Gian supported him on to one of the 
low oak seats. He could not bear to leave him; but after a 
moment’s rest, he turned round to him with a slight reassuring smile 
and said, ‘Go now, Gian, and do not be long!” and Gian obeyed. 

Livio sat leaning back, his head against one of the carved pilasters 
on the wall. His eyes were fixed on that wonderful Crucifix. His 
thoughts left the dark world and its pressing cares and troubles, so 
that it seemed to him, that all this agony of life that he had grown 
too weak to bear, was absorbed away from him, and the burden was 
taken from his shoulders. A little while, a very little while, and there 
would be rest. Even now at this moment had come upon him a 
foretaste of the ineffable peace that was so near. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


‘Gian, when he left his friend in the church of Santo Spirito, did not 
allow himself to pause for a moment to consider what he meant to do 
or say. His one idea was to make all speed and return to Livio. 
The greatest anxiety pressed on him, he would not waste a moment, 
he must get back. 

He strode to the Borgo San Jacopo and rang the bell sharply. 

Pippa, with eyes swollen with crying, came to the door. “The 
Signora was in,” she said ; “ the Padrone was at work. If Gian would 
go to the afe/ier she would let the Signora know.” 

Gian went upstairs. Nino started up when he saw him ; Gian was 
shocked at the sight of his haggard face. 

“Dori!” he exclaimed, “will you not take my hand? See, let me 
explain.” 

Very quickly he told of Livio’s strange loss of memory. Nino 
understood, recognised the truth of the story at once ; for a moment 
he covered his face with his hands, and Gian heard his fervent “ Thank 
God ! thank God !’ 

But there was not a moment for him to rejoice over the vindication 
of his friend’s character, his renewed faith in the man he loved so 
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dearly, for the door was thrown open, and Colomba came in. It was 
the hour of her triumph ; there was a fierce bold light in her eyes, a 
strange force in her gait. Her cheeks were crimson. She had 
donned again the ruddy velvet she loved, and the false brilliants 
sparkled on her hand. 

A sharp shudder ran through Gian’s frame, but he controlled 
himself. 

“Signora,” he said, “you did not believe me yesterday; to-day, 
you must, you shall believeme. I have told Livio Baldova the truth.” 

“‘ And he cannot, he dare not, deny it.” 

“‘ He does not wish to deny it ; he believes my word.” 

A shrill laugh, loud, uncontrolled, burst from Colomba’s lips. ‘So 
he shelters himself,” she cried, “ behind his lost memory !” 

With a great effort Gian composed himself sufficiently to speak 
calmly : 

“He makes no attempt to do so; he came with me to-day.” 

Nino leapt to his feet. ‘He is here?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes:; I left him at Santo Spirito. He is coming.” 

“And he sent you on to prepare his way?” cried Colomba. 

She was surprised by a fierce gesture from Nino. 

“Yes,” said Gian. The thought rushed over him, could he say or 
do anything to disarm or soften this girl? He looked up at her, and 
his heart died within him, but he spoke softly, almost imploringly : 

“Livio’s one thought has been, ‘Poor girl, how she must have 
suffered ! poor little peasant bride. ’” 

But not a quiver passed over Colomba’s face, so strong and fierce- 
was the long-standing sense of ill-usage that it could not now give 
way to compassion. She felt herself alone against the world ; even - 
her faithful slave Nino had turned against her. Once more that 
hateful, unmirthful laughter broke from her lips. 

Nino roughly caught her arm. “I will not have it!” he exclaimed ;. 
“until Colomba comes to a better frame of mind, he shall not see 
her. I have some authority. I claim it as the due of a life’s 
devotion. This is my house and I will forbid it.” 

Colomba sat down sullenly. ‘Do as you will,” she said, “go, 
both of you, and fetch my husband. We will arrange matters be- 
tween us; your right of interference is at an end.”. 

Nino took down his hat, and led the way downstairs. Out in the 
street he put his hand on Gian’s arm and said, “It must not be 
allowed, an interview would half kill him. Signor Gian, you must 
take him home ; the matter must be left to lawyers. I will manage 
her.” 

Gian shook his head sorrowfully, no one could gainsay Livio. 
They arrived. 

Nino raised the great leathern curtain that hung before the church 
door and the two went in. 

All was perfectly still in the church, very dark and cold; their 
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footsteps echoed on the marble pavement as Gian led the way to the 
chapel. 

Livio was sitting where his friend had left him, but he was leaning 
forward with his brow on the desk before him. Very gently Gian 
laid a cold hand on his shoulder, but he did not move ; then Nino, 
white as snow, came forward also, and together they raised him. 

He seemed to have been in a sort of sleep or swoon; his eyes 
opened, and he smiled as he saw their anxious faces bending over 
him. 

“You are ill, Livio?” said Gian hoarsely. 

“No, I am only tired. You have come forme? See, I am ready. 
Give me your arm, Nino. It is nothing, I am only weak.” 

“ You will go home now? I will bring you wine to the carriage, 
dear Signore.” 

** Home? oh no, to your house, Nino. I must see Colomba. See, 
I am stronger now.” 

Between them they supported him to the carriage; again both 
entreated him to yield to them and go home; he only shook his head, 
and gave his own orders to the servants. 

When they arrived at the Borgo San Jacopo, Nino supported him 
into Pippa’s parlour on the ground floor; he hastily brought wine, 
and held it to his pale lips. Livio swallowed a few drops with 
difficulty. They placed him in a large leathern arm-chair. Gian 
and Nino stood by him. Pippa saw what was coming, and, with the 
tears choking her, stole away unbidden to summon a priest. 

* And now,” said Livio, raising himself, “ will you call Colomba ?” 

The two men looked at each other. 

“There is no time to lose,” said Livio gently. Nino did not speak 
again, but quietly left the room. 

In the afefier upstairs, Colomba sat watching and waiting, and 
there was something in her fierce eyes, in the tawny colouring of her 
dress, that resembled the tiger, waiting, watching, for its prey. 

As she waited, in her inmost soul she scoffingly thought that they 
dared not face her—dared not come to her again. 

But when her patience was all but exhausted, the door was pushed 
aside, and Nino came in. 

Something in his face cowed her. She staggered to her feet. 

“Why do you look so strange?” she cried. ‘Where is my 
husband? Have you brought him ?” 

Nino answered hoarsely: ‘Cola, I have brought you sad tidings ; 
he is here but——” 

“ Then he has not escaped me again!” she cried. “ Something in 
your manner made me fancy “ 

“Hush ! for your own sake be silent. Livio Baldora is here, he 
has sent for you. Be patient ; he is very ill.” 

“Let me go to him at once,” she said. “We must find truth at 
last. I will see him face to face.” 
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She put Nino aside, and went rapidly downstairs. 

Colomba stood before her husband. 

She swept in, the bright colour in her cheeks, her magnificent eyes 
shining with excitement, burning words of anger and disdain on her 
lips, but she stopped short. The first sight of Livio gave her a 
sudden overwhelming shock. Nino, close by her side, saw the sudden 
revulsion of feeling—the awe, almost fear, which arrested her harsh 
words and fierce movement forward. 

Livio put out his hand, and caught Gian’s convulsively. For one 
second, only one, the strange panic came over him, with which he 
used to wake from the dream of his delirium ; then he mastered it. 
This was no dream, he was meeting face to face an awful crisis in his 
life. 

Gian responded, as he was ever wont to respond, to that mute 
appeal for help. He put his strong right arm round the feeble frame, — 
and held his white hand fast. 

Pippa came creeping in, bringing with her a gentle quiet priest, who 
seeing that some strange scene was enacting, withdrew to wait until he 
should be summoned. 

There was a breathless silence. Then Livio spoke. It was a 
whisper so low that only ears strained by awful nervous tension could 
have heard every word that he uttered. 

“‘Colomba, you poor poor child. Ihave wronged you deeply. It was 
not my fault ; some one will explain it to you—my lost memory , 

He paused. Colomba stood motionless, bound by the spell of 
that great solemn weakness. 

“But to you,” he went on, “it must have seemed that I—I was 
faithless, cruel ; for this I would atone.” 

Pippa, seeing that livid pallor coming over his face, moistened his 
lips with wine. 

“Colomba, give me your hand. It is dark, I cannot see—your 
hand a 

But Colomba stood spell-bound—they dared not break that spell. 
She stood with fixed eyes and clasped hands. 

Livio’s hand groped for hers for a moment, then he spoke again : 
“‘Colomba, I ask your forgiveness—poor child—poor little peasant- 
bride—forgive “ 

The priest had entered now. 

There was a deep solemn silence; then his voice arose com- 
mending the departing soul. 

Livio lay on Gian’s faithful breast. Nino, on his knees, held fast 
his hand. 

One or two long sighs, and all was over, the gentle spirit was at 
rest. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


Nino and Pippa drew Colomba from the room. For a few moments 
she stood as if petrified ; it was awful to see the fixed glare of her eyes, 
the lips apart, the teeth clenched. 

“‘ Not dead ?” her voice rose into a wild scream. 

“* Cola—yes, God has called him home.” 

An awful cry rang through the house ; Cola fastened both her hands 
in her hair and tore it wildly. 

“Dead! I have done it, I—dead ! so soon! and it is I who have 
done it! It is the Strega’s curse!” 

The cries grew wilder and more awful. 

Pippa ran for the doctor. Before night Colomba was raving in 
delirium. For ever and ever it seemed to her that old Lalla was 
leaning over her, dictating to her how, and when, and where, her own 
hand should bring down on her husband death from the Strega’s 
curse. 


CONCLUSION. 


Tuey laid their darling in the grave, and the years rolled on. 

After Livio’s death Gian Montana went abroad, and for three long 
years he did not seek to see his friends. ‘Though, womanlike, they 
would have stretched out loving arms to him, words of all-forgetting 
pardon, he could not forgive himself. 

When at length, calmed and soothed and at peace with himself, he 
came back, he found Aimée waiting for him, and they were married 
and lived ever with Donna Christina—true children to the lonely 
mother. 

Nino worked on in the Borgo San Jacopo a lonely life, blessed by 
the poor, the sad, the little children, and under his hands grew slowly 
a shrine so wondrously intricate and beautiful that strangers came 
from far and wide to wonder and admire. 

Colomba had left him and told him not whither she was going. 

One morning, when the east winds were tearing down the valleys, 
and the white snow hung in shroud-like masses on the mountain-sides, 
Colomba once more returned to Maiano. ‘There was a strange fierce 
restlessness about her. She did not stay long, She brought money 
with her—money enough to endow her rough kindred with large 
peasant wealth before she went away. 

Maddalena was the only person to whom she showed affection ; to 
her only she confided whither she was bound. 

It was on the morning of her departure ; Colomba bade her sister 
come with her once more to the old trysting place, the gnarled 
carouba tree. 

The wind swept by them, moaning and sighing through the hills. 
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Maddalena drew her shawl tighter across her breast, the tears were in 
her patient eyes. 

“Can you not stay, my Cola? See, you need not live with us. 
Take the big house by the Presbytere; I will wait on you, serve you, 
and love you as none other in this world will do.” 

**No, Maddalena, no. Listen to me. I have gone from one 
confessional to another, to purge away my sin. ‘They all say the 
same: they mock at the Strega and her spells ; they say it was not I, 
not I, who killed him— it was God’s hand, not mine.” 

“Tt is true, my Cola.” 

“Tt may be true, but still—he slept that night with his head on 
that accursed thing, and on the morrow he was dead—dead, and I 
saw him die. They say I did not do it—not I.” 

“Stay with me ; I will help you to overcome this terrible remorse.” 

“T can’t stay. I must expiate my sin, and I have found the 
means. When I leave you to-day, I shall never look upon your face 
again. I goto Rome to be received into the Convent of the Sepolt 
Vive.” 

“ Into a convent ?—you, Cola?” 

“ Yes, the Order is strict. I shall be dead, dead to the warm world 
of life and light ; my daily life will be one penance, my nightly rest in 
my own coffin.” 

“Oh, my little Cola, my sistez !” 

“ Will not this be expiation, shall I not find peace ?” 

“God grant it, child.” 

“Pray for me, Maddalena—pray as you never have prayed 
before.” 

But Maddalena’s answer was choked in tears. 

With wild, clinging, passionate kisses, Cola left her, and went for 
the last time away from her mountain home. 

No tidings ever came back from her living tomb. The funeral 
bell tolled heavily as she entered it ; henceforth dead to the world, no 
soul without would know when her soul returned to its Maker. 

And night and day, from Nino in the busy town, and Maddalena 
in her humble hard-working life, prayers went up to heaven that 
the wild soul might find peace ! 


THE END. 
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A WOMAN’S JUDGMENT. 
SKETCH I. 


A FIREWORK GALA. 


“BE simultaneous explosion of a dozen rockets shed a vivid light 
on a sea of upturned human faces. 

Nature had always interested me more than Art, especially in her 
highest work, humanity. Fireworks could be seen frequently, but 
rarely was there such an opportunity for studying my fellow-creatures 
as this moment when the flash caught the real and unguarded ex- 
pression on their features. I gave one sweeping glance, and was 
arrested instantly by one face. 

The owner of it was of the same sex as myself, a woman, who 
had had, perhaps, ten or a dozen years less of life than I. Her 
marvellous beauty was the magnet that chained my eyes. Her 
delicate profile was full in my line of vision, and the soft ring-like 
curls lay on a forehead white as marble. But the pose of the 
small head, the resolutely closed lips, the coldness of the expression, 
revealed to me that she was ruled by pride. 

I was interested in spite of myself. Could such a woman feel the 
throb of heartache? The agony of loneliness? Did she feel and 
suffer as I did? No, her face seemed to proclaim her one of the 
goddesses among women, who have men’s hearts offered at their 
shrine, and the world at their feet, but who do not know the thrill of 
love, or the anguish of solitude. 

At the next glorious auroral burst my gaze involuntarily turned to 
her again, and I saw she was accompanied by a tall, broad-shouldered 
man, whose back was towards me. 

When he spoke to her she scarcely answered. His air was certainly 
propriety ; they were without doubt man and wife. Only one among 
the army of dupes blinded by a little glamour, a few soft words before 
marriage. Another victim married for the sake of his name and 
money. 

“How is one ever to get to know a woman?” The words 
had been spoken to me rather bitterly, a week or two before, by a 
friend of the male sex; it was strange how hard they seemed to find 
it. I knew and could judge a woman at a glance, and should never 
have been entrapped into marriage with an iceberg, because it 
happened to be beautiful to the eye. 

At this time I was absolutely alone in the world. Possessed of a 
small allowance sufficient for my bare wants, I worked in order to add 
a little. butter to my bread. I had travelled abroad a good deal, 
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and was a fair linguist ; in this capacity I went daily from house 
to house to drill French verbs and German declensions into unwilling 
little heads. My great pleasure was a trip abroad once a year, for 
which I saved every extra penny. My respectable age insured me 
against insult. Once I had been romantic, selfish, and impetuous. 
Now I was practical, cautious, and interested in others ; consequently 
where I had been miserable, I was now equably happy. I will not 
say I could not have married if I had chosen, but when I was of an 
age to do so, my fancies were too extravagant, my ideals too high, to 
find their counterpart in any living man. 

A face in a crowd; nothing more; but it served as a text for a 
mental sermon on the foolishness and gullibility of mankind all the 
way to my lodgings. The rooms I had taken were new ones, and 
it was my first day in them, as it chanced. At the rather unusually 
late hour for me of eleven I turned in, and fell placidly asleep. 


SKETCH II. 
MIDNIGHT. 


A LouD report, sounding like a pistol shot, close to the head of 
my bed, awoke me suddenly. My heart was beating so violently 
I almost fainted. Dead silence followed, then a low moan, so full of 
heart-broken anguish, that I sat bolt upright, before I had time to 
frame with my dry lips the question, “Any one there?” I realised 
that these sounds came from the next room, which was evidently 
separated from mine by only a thin partition. These rooms were at 
the very top of the house, and I had understood from my landlady 
that I was the only occupant of that landing. Was suicide being 
committed ? or murder? The moan had not been followed by any 
other. The cold perspiration came out on my forehead as I realised 
I ought to arouse some one, and make what I had heard known; yet 
though not naturally very nervous, I had a strong disinclination to 
pass the door of the next room, and still more to traverse all the 
creaking stairs. ‘True to human nature, I temporised. After three 
minutes’ long silence came a low deep oath, and then a rustling and a 
thud, as if some heavy body had been dragged out of bed, and 
dropped. A weary woman’s voice said, “I believe I am dying; 
you have killed me.” 

I could stand no more. With a light spring I was out of bed, 
and down the passage. 

The moonlight was flooding through a staircase window, and lit up 
the landing. The door of the room adjoining mine was violently 
opened, a white night-gowned figure stumbled heavily, as if pushed 
from behind, and sank in a heap against the banisters. Spell-bound 
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I waited. The door was shut, and there seemed no probability of 
its being opened at once. 

Timidly advancing, I crept nearer. Two white hands were clasped 
round one of the supports of the banisters as if they would meet 
through the wood. A white tearless face met mine more with grave 
inquiry than any expression of wonder or pain. It was the woman 
I had seen by the lights of the rockets. It was I who felt abashed 
and apologetic before her quiet composure. “I came out of my 
room hearing a noise. Will you come in with me?” I asked. 

She assented and tried to move. It was evident she was badly hurt. 
The absurdity of restraining my just indignation came over me. As 
I drew her left arm through mine I noticed her wedding-ring. 

“This man, your husband, does he often act in this brutal way ?” 

“Never before—never. I want to ask you not to mention any- 
thing ” Here she stopped for a moment, and her lips worked as 
she suppressed a spasm ; then she spoke steadily again, though she was 
utterly unable to control the brimming tears which dropped slowly 
down. “Iamworn out,orI shouldn’t be so weak ;” again she stopped 
to control herself. “My husband and I both have hot tempers ; we 
are not suited.” 

I had waited, and now as I made room for her in my own 
bed, I felt suddenly as if I were entertaining an angel unawares ; my 
own tears were not far from the surface. ‘Please make yourself 
quite comfortable. No one shall be the wiser through me.” 

In spite of my mingled feelings, physical weariness overcame me, 
and I slept more than once at intervals before the morning lightened. 
The first dim light shone full on the white face and sleepless wide 
eyes of the woman by my side. 

“ He is gone,” she said. 

“Who? your husband ?” 

“Yes. I knew it would beso, and I could not be the one to leave 
him.” She turned her face to the wall, and lay motionless, 

It was as she conjectured. Probably fearing an exposure, he had 
left her, taking with him, however, only his own property ; all her rings 
and money lay untouched. We contrived between us to hush the 
matter up, and before any of the household were about, she was 
back in her own room. She paid her bills, and gave notice to 
leave, and when I came home in the evening I found her waiting 
forme. A strange coincidence had given me an interest in her, and 
when I found that she was absolutely friendless, I accepted the 
position Providence had assigned to me, and we became partners. I 
found that she had a beautiful and cultivated voice, and great skill in 
music. The connection I had formed among my French and German 
pupils served for an introduction, and in two years’ time I should 
have found it hard to go back to my lonely life. 

Time only deepened my admiration for her character. Naturally 
tender-hearted, gentle, intensely sensitive and artistic I could only 
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judge of the torments she had endured, which had brought all the 
harder, stronger side to the surface and kept it there. Never once 
id she betray her husband’s cruelty. She had been married six 
years she told me, had married in defiance of all her family, who had 
consequently disowned her. The pride and determination which had 
jain dormant in her sweet sunny nature during girlhood, had urged 
her to take her own way about her marriage, and had kept her up 
when she learnt her mistake. This I judged; in all other matters 
she was frankness itself, but on the one subject of her husband, and 
her wedded life, she was silent. 


SKETCH III. 
ON THE CLIFFS. 


Two years after I had joined partnership with my gentle companion 
Elfrida, we took a small cottage on the sea-coast near a large town. 
This was for our summer holiday. To make the change more com- 
plete we agreed to do our own cooking, washing, and dusting, and 
have no maid to interfere with our harmony. One glorious afternoon 
in August I sat on the cliffs outside our abode, sketching. I was in 
charge ; Elfie had gone to the town on business, and would not re- 
turn for some hours. The day was too still and peaceful even for 
the effort of sketching. Never had I seen the sea so calm; up to 
the very base of the cliffs it lay like a gigantic lake with hardly a 
ripple on its surface. My block lay idly on my knee, my colour-box 
was untouched. A footfall recalled me to myself, and I hastily 
began an appearance of work. Instead of passing on, a man’s shadow 
fell on the ground before me, and a refined voice asked courteously : 
‘May I speak to you for a moment ?” 

Hastily and suspiciously I confronted him. His face disarmed 
me. It was such a pleasant, sunburnt face. ‘ Yes,” I answered. 

“It must seem great impertinence on my part, but I trust to your 
good nature. Are you the occupant of that cottage?” and he pointed 
back along the path he had come. 

“cc Yes.” 

He hesitated a moment. “It must seem strange, most strange, 
my addressing you thus. I am in great straits, Frankly, I am a 
deserter from the ranks, and unless you shelter me, I shall be caught 
before nightfall.” 

Perhaps that vein of romance which I had thought altogether over- 
come still lay somewhere. I looked at him and again his bright smile 
overcame my scruples. I could not help smiling inresponse. “You 
may come,” I answered. I resolved in my old-maidishness to turn 
the key on him in an empty room. My impulse was to trust him ; 
but I have learnt to disregard impulses. He made no objection ; only 
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asking me for a book with which to wile away the time. He seemed 
to trust me at all events. I noticed as I left him how shabby and 
worn his clothes were, a fact which his bearing and appearance had 
hitherto rendered unobtrusive. 

After I had been back in my place for an hour, I was startled by 
men’s voices, and one of the police constables whom I knew well by 
sight, accompanied by two men in plain clothes, came to a halt beside 
me. The former saluted, and respectfully asked how long I had been 
in my present position. When he heard I had been there for three 
hours, he inquired if I had seen or heard any one pass. My heart 
beat violently as I answered “No,” for though it was the literal truth, 
it was rather too near the wind for comfort. The interview over, the 
men still pursued their way though evidently a little thrown off the 
trail. At five o’clock I re-entered the house. My visitor greeted me 
with alacrity, and seemed interested in hearing what I had to tell him. 
He did not say much, but what he did say carried with it a conviction 
that his gratitude was too deep for words. “I have arranged for a 
small boat to take me off to-night to a fishing smack, and I hope to 
be out of their reach to-morrow,” he added. 

“‘Isn’t that very dangerous? Those men are sure to return by this 
road ;} there is no other.” 

“T am not off until it is dark.” 

“What are you doing until then?” 

“The tide is lower now ; I can find concealment on the shore.” 

Having risked something for this man, I, woman-like, began to 
wish to risk more, “If you like,” I suggested with some diffidence, 
‘you may remain here.” 

He laughed carelessly. ‘The risk is too great, the price too 
heavy to pay. Those men, not having found me, might return, and 
insist on searching here. ‘There is a penalty attached to harbouring 
deserters.” 

“ But if I am willing to run the risk ?” 

“T am not, on your behalf, and prefer that the balance of danger 
should be on my side.” ‘Thus he left me. 

With strange interest I watched for the return of the men ; they came 
and passed. He would have been safe. I regretted having let him go. 

Elfie returned, and though I tried to make light of it, she saw how 
excited I was. 

“‘ You sober, staid old person to be so moved bya tramp, and very 
likely an impostor. Never tell me again that you are practical.” 

*‘ Some persons’ manners carry conviction ; and whatever that man 
was, he was no impostor.” 

“‘T was angry with myself for being so much moved about such a 
trifle. I lay awake half the night wondering if he were taken. 

My gravity next morning was the subject of remark. 

“Don’t scoff, Elfie. I am so sorry for that poor fellow. I’m sure 
his misfortunes are not his own fault.” 
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That evening’s post brought me a letter.” 


“ DEAR MapamM— 

Fate was against me. In spite of your goodness, which I shall 
never forget, I was taken on the seashore an hour before the boat 
started. Though no longer a free man, I have the satisfaction of 
feeling that I have at least not involved you in this matter.—Yours 
gratefully, 

** A PRISONER.” 


Triumphantly I handed it to Elfie. ‘‘ He must have had difficulty 
in getting it sent,” I said. ‘Where is your impostor now?” She 
was silent for some time, so long that I thought she was annoyed at 
the proof of the truth of the story. 

“It is my husband,” she said at last. ‘I should have thought you, 
my Nestor, would have been too wise to be deceived by him.” 

Thoroughly vexed at this assumption of superiority, I answered 
sharply: ‘‘ How am I to know what to believe? ‘There are always 
two sides to every story.” 

The next time I spoke she answered me with no shadow of ill- 
temper, but her eyes reproached me silently. 


SKETCH IV. 
BY THE WINDOW. 


WuEN I had been in bed that night for about half-an-hour, my con- 
science pricks became too keen for endurance. It was so unwomanly 
to taunt Elfie after the generous silence she had maintained as to her 
husband’s cruelty. I sprang up impulsively and went to seek forgive- 
ness. She was crouching by the window sobbing in great deep-drawn 
breaths. Her proud lips were tightly compressed in the effort to let 
no sound escape her, but the tears had made little red marks upon 
her white skin. No longer now a composed and dignified goddess, 
such as I had always known her, but a weeping, shrinking woman in 
the hour when she most needs sympathy. I had not imagined that 
she could feel so much ; her self-control I, in my impulsiveness, had 
mistaken for want of heart. My conscience smote me desperately, it 
was I who had wounded her. Without a word my arms were round 
her, and my tears began to flow in sympathy. 

“Tt is all right now, dear,” she said gently. ‘‘ As long as you believe 
in me, I can bear; but when you began to think I might have 
endured 4 

She broke off suddenly. 

“My darling, I know at last. Iam stupid and blundering, Elfie ; 
your nature is too high for mine to understand ; when you never told 
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me anything he had done, I sometimes thought—oh forgive me, 
dear—it was because you had nothing to tell.” 

Her lips formed in a quivering smile. She laid one hand on mine. 
I had oftened noticed that the little finger was misshapen, crooked. 

“He did it,” she said quietly. ‘His very danger was his fascina- 
tion. I can forgive you for being deceived. Then think how deceived 
I was. Clever, good-looking, versatile, interesting, with such noble 
sentiments : and I still believe he means these things at the time he says 
them. But he was born without a heart—that’s not his fault, is it ? 
Yet he has absolutely no heart. Cruelty is pleasure to him, yet the 
world’s opinion is necessary to his happiness, and he took care not 
to show this openly. Are there many like him? Why are they 
born? I can’t understand it. It wouldn’t matter if it was only what 
I suffered, but others must have suffered too, and it is so sad for him. 
He has no principle. They told me that, my people did, but I 
believed in him, and I ran away with him. I didn’t know he was 
cruel, and he is so winning, so fascinating. It is so sad—you know 
what I mean: the thought that there can be no hope for him some- 
times nearly kills me.” 

She stopped, and for ten minutes, clasped in each other’s arms, we 
were silent. It was in my heart to say, “ Well, if he is a devil, you 
are an angel,” but the latter part of the sentence only escaped me. 

“Tt comforts me to hear you say it, though it is not true,” she 
whispered. ‘I am so weak, I ought perhaps to go back to him, but 
you see he gambled during that last year I was with him, and lost 
every penny of his money, so he could not keep me. It is so weak 
of me to want to justify myself like this,” she added through her 
tears. 

“Weak! my darling, it is a good thing there are not more women 
like you in the world ; we average human beings can rub along, but 
spirits as noble and pure as yours are bound to suffer here, and can 
only look for their reward in that other land where, as Whyte Melville 
says, ‘their grapes are ripened, their harvest is yellow, the’ light is 
already shining on them from the golden hills of heaven.’ ” 


G. E. Mitton. 
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MADAME DE GENLIS. 


“THERE have been many remarkable men and women whose 

minds have developed and whose geniuses have bloomed in a 
soil the very opposite to that which we should have expected to pro- 
duce them. Giotto was a shepherd lad ; Whitefield, the great preacher, 
began life as a waiter in an inn. But this was not the case with the 
subject of this paper, who grew up amid the very surroundings that 
most fostered her talents. 

It was in the Chateau of St. Aubin in Burgundy that she first saw 
light. They baptised her, according to the fashion of the time, with 
a long string of euphonious Christian names, all of which however 
have dropped from her as useless incumbrances, and we know her as 
Madame de Genlis alone. 

Her father was a M. de St. Aubin, who somehow, perhaps by virtue 
of a neglected title in the family, managed to blossom into a mar- 
quis ; and her mother was a pretty, witty lady, endowed with such 
superabundant animal spirits and vitality that we find her, even when 
she was far advanced in life, rising from her bed at an hour when 
most elderly dames would have been supposed to be snoring peace- 
fully, to take part actively in a theatrical entertainment. The mania 
for acting among the French of that period can only be compared to 
the mania for writing we see among the English in our own day. 

Mdlle. de St. Aubin was infected with the national fever for 
acting at a very early age, and in her case it happened to unfold and 
educate some of her brightest intellectual gifts. This taste for acting 
remained with Madame de Genlis throughout her life. She never 
actually acted in public, but she was always engaged in a series of 
amateur theatricals ; indeed she acted so well on the boards, that 
almost insensibly she grew to be always acting in her daily life. She 
put herself into an elegant pose the moment she came into company ; 
she had well-turned little graceful, artificial sentences always ready for 
every possible occasion at the end of her tongue; she walked and 
moved as if she had ceaselessly the eyes of men directed upon her ; 
she schooled each feature, so that every expression of her face was 
kept under command, and used at will ; indeed, acting was so habitual 
to her, that it seems to have become a second nature, and it was quite 
impossible to know where the actress ended and the woman began. 

It is in fact very difficult to discern what is real and what is false in 
examining her character and making a word picture of it. 

But to return to Madame de Genlis in her early youth. 

Her intellect was peculiarly precocious, and no doubt her achieve- 
ments as an actress in her childhood served to awake up mind and 
memory in her first years, and strengthen both. She displayed an 
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immense appetite for knowledge; nothing that they taught her came 
amiss to her vigorous young mental digestion: music, the classics, 
needlework, chemistry, geography, carpentry, were all learned by her 
one after another, and all with success. 

This restless eagerness to gain new acquirements was throughout 
her life one of the marked characteristics of Madame de Genlis. We 
see her learning to make artificial flowers in middle age, and taking 
lessons in embroidery with seed pearls, one of the fashionable indus- 
tries of ladies in that day, when she was already an elderly woman. 
She had a vast and healthy vitality in her nature, and this was doubt- 
less one of the secrets of her success in educating young people. 

Religion was to have its share in the many-sided bringing up of 
the future governess of royalty. 

She was taken by her parents to a conventual establishment, and 
made a member of it under the title of a “chanoinesse.” These 
youthful chanoinesses enjoyed certain immunities and privileges, by 
virtue of which her name was changed, and from henceforth she was 
known as Madame de Lancy, and not as Mdlle. de St. Aubin. The 
little chanoinesses were instructed in theology, and were supposed to 
acquire a taste for the cloister ; but this latter was certainly, in Madame 
Lancy’s case, of an extremely superficial nature. Throughout all 
Madame de Genlis’ careet she decidedly showed no inclination for 
the life of a nun; the mere thought of the loquacious, active-minded 
lady with her airs and her attitudes immured in a cell, calls up a smile 
at its incongruity. 

Thus time went on till Madame de Lancy—as she was styled in 
polite society—was seventeen ; she was now as charmingly pretty a 
girl as ever turned the heads of a score of adorers at once, and gave a 
dozen dowagers with marriageable daughters fits of the jaundice with 
envy. 

Her delicate features and large eyes were all sparkling with wit and 
intelligence ; her figure was that of a sylph; her dainty feet seemed 
to be always treading on air by use and right, her step was so light 
and springy ; her slender white fingers appeared to be formed for the 
harp, on which instrument she in fact excelled. 

About this period M. de St. Aubin took it into his head to see 
something of foreign lands ; perhaps after the fashion of many French 
husbands, and, it may be, just a few English ones, he was a trifle 
tired of domestic bliss with Madame. 

In the Channel the vessel he was in was captured by an English 
privateer, and very shortly he found himself a prisoner in a country 
town in Cornwall, where, if he had been really guilty of any short- 
comings against Madame, he must have repented them mournfully at 
leisure. When he was just on the point of committing suicide for 
sheer ennui, he suddenly heard himself, to his delight and astonish- 
ment, addressed in the French tongue. He found that he had a 
compatriot in Cornwall; a certain M. de Genlis ; and the two men 
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became great friends. When at last they were allowed to return to 
France the intimacy continued, and M. de St. Aubin introduced his 
friend to his wife and daughter. 

M. de St. Aubin did not long survive his involuntary stay in 
England; he died soon after his return to his family. Hereupon 
Madame de Lancy and her mother retired to a convent, after the 
fashion of bereaved ladies of rank in those days. M. de Genlis, how- 
ever, who had already been smitten with the charms of the young 
lady, followed her into the cloister, and made proposals for her hand 
which were accepted. He was a Count; he was endowed with a fair 
share of worldly means and also of brains; Madame de Lancy 
thought she could not do better than take him. The girl changed 
her name for the third time in her short life, and very soon we find 
her as Madame de Genlis—the name by which she is known to 
fame. 

It may be as well to state here that future years justified the young 
lady’s extreme sagacity in her choice of a husband. He was a cheer- 
ful, witty companion, he was gifted with a large fund of genuine kind- 
heartedness, and above all he could, when he pleased, put on a most 
comfortable and convenient marital blindness with regard to the 
doings of his charming Madame. ‘The tears which she shed were 
therefore very likely sincere ones, when the news reached Madame de 
Genlis, exiled in a foreign land, that her husband had been guillotined 
in the Reign of Terror. 

But to begin now with Madame de Genlis as a bride of seventeen. 

Very soon after their marriage, the Comte de Genlis had occasion 
to leave tis young wife, so he deposited her in a convent for a while, 
which was, it appears, the orthodox receptacle for all women of any 
station in France in those days when they lost their male protectors. 
These convents seem, however, to have been by no means dreary 
abodes of asceticism, The nuns were, to use a modern phrase, “ jolly 
old girls,” who were not at all averse to a frolic. The youthful 
madame appears to have had a very good time among them. At 
midnight she would steal into the cells, and paint with light fingers 
the faces of the slumbering nuns, so that when they met for their 
compline services to chant drowsily their office, they suddenly became 
broad awake as they stared at each other in the light of the holy 
tapers ; every recluse in the aisle was rouged and patched like court 
ladies. Instead of scolding the pretty, mischievous bride confided to 
their care, like a pack of sour old maids, the good-natured nuns first 
indulged in a hearty laugh, and then went on with their religious 
exercises. Or when she was tired of practical jokes, the whole 
convent would be turned upside down to amuse her by a ball, in 
which the nuns would act as cavaliers, and their pupils, of whom they 
always had a number, as their fair partners. 

At length M. de Genlis returned to claim his bride, and carried 
her off from the convent. 
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After that the pair lived several merry, happy years together, during 
which two daughters were born to them, who do not seem to have 
been taken much into account in Madame de Genlis’ life ; they both 
lived to grow up, and both married. 

Madame lived in the full tide of society, now in Paris, now in 
country houses, at which she was a frequent and favourite guest. She 
appeared at Court, and received her imprimatur as a beauty, by royal 
eyes resting with admiration upon her. She flirted a good deal, she 
danced a good deal, she talked a good deal. French society at that 
period was, in reality, rotten at the core, as far as any solid goodness 
and worth was concerned, but still, at the same time, it was a society 
full of sparkle, and wit, and grace, and was a school well calculated 
to form a finished woman of the world, and such undeniably Madame 
de Genlis became, and remained throughout her life. All the while 
she was in the full blaze of her social successes Madame de Genlis 
never wasted her time, or starved her mind; she read much, and 
was always acquiring knowledge ; she was no vain, empty-headed fine 
lady, however much she might have seemed one, viewed superficially 
by casual spectators. 

Two figures, which by their intellectual superiority have stamped 
themselves upon the picture of that age for all time, rise before us as 
we gaze upon the changeful panorama of Madame de Genlis’ life at 
this period. 

One is a man all bristling with eccentricity, with his face all alight 
with the lamp of mind. He affects an extreme humility, and yet he 
is in reality enveloped in a cloak of vanity. He dresses with studied 
simplicity, and yet whenever he goes abroad he thinks that the eyes 
of all men are upon him. He wishes to be thought a despiser of 
wealth and honour, and yet he is not above a smile from princes. 
He is always putting forth moral maxims, and yet his life is stained 
with blots of immorality. ‘The other man has the eyes of an angel, 
but the smile of a fiend. His heart is in those beautiful eyes, but 
that smile casts contempt upon all things, both human and divine. 
These are the two philosophers who are striving to cure the sick age, 
each in his own way; but the age will not be reformed by either 
Rousseau or Voltaire. 

We see Madame de Genlis coming in contact with both of these 
two master minds, but neither seems to have left a lasting impression 
upon her ; she beholds, and wonders, and admires, as she meets them 
on the world’s stage, and then goes her way. 

Madame de Genlis was verging towards middle age, when her 
connection with the Orleans family first began. She entered the 
Palais Royal as a lady-in-waiting to the Duchesse de Chartres, and 

soon grew high in favour with the Duke and Duchess. She held 
very clear and strong views about education, and talked much about 
them, until the Duchess declared that if ever she had any children, 
Madame de Genlis should be the woman who should bring them up. 
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Therefore when a little princess was born to the Orleans branch of 
the royal line, she was at once appointed as her governess. Other 
young Orleans princes and princesses followed, and they were all put 
under Madame de Genlis’ care and tuition. The Duke doubtless was 
extremely fond of talking to the governess, and slipped into the school- 
room at all hours, and lingered with her often in the corridors ; but Madame 
de Genlis played her cards so well, and was so cautious in all her 
proceedings with regard to the Duke, that for many years the Duchess 
loved and trusted her without a shadow of suspicion and jealousy, and 
even the palace servants, prepossessed by her gracious manners, would 
speak no word of ill of her. 

After she had lived in the Palais Royal for some years, Madame 
de Genlis left the immediate personal household of the Duchess, and 
was established in a separate house with the royal children. She 
devoted herself to their education with heart and mind. Her know- 
ledge was wonderfully versatile, and she understood how to impart it 
with ease to other and younger minds; in short, she was a born 
schoolmistress. At this period she published several books on. 
education, which were much read and admired. 

One day a little English girl was introduced into the schoolroom of 
the royal Orleans children. Madame de Genlis said that she was 
born in Newfoundland, that she was an orphan, and that she had 
been brought up in England, so that she could speak no word of 
French. Her ostensible raison détre in the Orleans household was 
that she should teach the royal children English, Madame de 
Genlis said that her name was Nancy Syms, but she chose to call her 
by the pretty, romantic name of Pamela. 

From that time forward till her marriage, Pamela always remained 
at Madame de Genlis’ side. She grew up an extremely pretty girl, 
gentle in manner, and modest and retiring in her ways. There was 
one fact about her which struck everybody who beheld her, and this 
was that she was strikingly like Madame de Genlis. People, no 
doubt, shook their heads, and whispered and smiled significantly 
when they spoke of the connection between Madame de Genlis and 
Pamela ; but Madame persisted in calling her a friendless orphan, 
whom she had adopted for charity, though she treated her with the 
most tender affection. At the time of Pamela’s marriage with Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald, the fact of her birth in Newfoundland, and the 
names of her parents, were very circumstantially set forth in black 
and white in a register, but there exists a letter, written by Pamela’s 
husband, which clearly acknowledges her relationship to Madame de 
Genlis and the Duke of Orleans. 

The confidential relations between the Duchess of Orleans and 
Madame de Genlis were disturbed after the lapse of some years. It 
was hardly possible that it could be otherwise; but the Duke of 
Orleans, Egalité as he was called in those days, probably retained a 
tender remembrance of her till his head fell on the scaffold. When 
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the revolution broke out in earnest, Madame de Genlis was sent to 
England by the Duke, having one of the young Orleans princesses 
still under her care. In England she remained some time, much 
courted among all the most intellectual men and women of English 
society. She stayed with Burke; she was on intimate terms with 
Fanny Burney ; she bewitched Sheridan, until, according to her own 
account, he was so taken captive with the charms of herself and 
Pamela, that he made an offer for the latter’s hand. This fact, however, 
Sheridan always denied. It is nevertheless certain that he was always 
philandering around two pretty Frenchwomen all the time they 
remained in England, and that they stayed for a month under his 
roof, 

At length Madame de Genlis returned to Paris, where she appears 
to have renewed cordial relations with her husband. ‘The amicable 
and comfortable terms on which she and Pamela and M. de Genlis 
seem to have lived at this period, strikes us as strange, to say the 
least of it, but it is in accordance with the times in France. It was 
at the theatre in Paris that Lord Edward Fitzgerald first saw Pamela 
and fell in love with her. Madame de Genlis and Pamela left Paris 
for Tournay ; the young English nobleman followed them there, made 
Pamela a formal declaration, which was accepted, and the pair were 
very quickly married. 

After that the life of Madame de Genlis was somewhat a lonely 
one. Pamela was living in her English home ; her youngest royal 
pupil was grown up and had drifted away from her; very soon she 
received the news in Belgium, where she was then living, of the deaths 
by the guillotine of both the Duke of Orleans and M. de Genllis. 
She was alone, she was growing old, she was without money, for her 
fortune had all disappeared in the revolution; but she stood up 
bravely against sorrow and misfortune, and set herself to gain her 
own living, and to make fresh friends, Her brilliant and versatile 
talents now stood her in good stead, and she wrote many books that 
paid well; she also earned money by her pencil and her needle. 

We catch glimpses of Madame de Genlis throughout her latter 
years residing in different cities of Europe, always cheerful, always at 
work, always sparkling with wit ; filling up any leisure ‘she had with 
music and conversation, in which she was all her life a mistress. 
Napoleon acknowledged her genius and gave her a small pension. 
Her love of young people endured to the last, and she adopted and 
brought up a boy when she was an old woman. She died at the ripe 
old age of eighty-eight, with all her faculties and intellects unimpaired, 
leaving a striking picture in the portrait gallery of celebrated women. 


ALICE KING. 




















THE THREE CIGARETTES. 


* ELL, Reggie, I must be off,” said Major Oldham, rising from 

the breakfast table, and addressing his nephew “I shall 
return in time for dinner. Make yourself at home, in the meanwhile. 
By-the-bye, you will find plenty of tobacco in my pedestal writing- 
table. Here’s the key.” 

When his uncle had gone, Reggie finished breakfast at his ease, 
and then went, key in hand, to search for a cigarette. On opening 
the top drawers of the pedestal writing-table, he found therein cigars 
of all sorts and sizes, pipes, tins of tobacco, coarse-cut, fine-cut, 
Cavendish, Latakia, Turkish, bird’s-eye, and so on. But never a 
cigarette came in sight. 

* Just like my luck !” he growled, ‘‘and those Bond Street wretches 
have not yet sent me the box of Egyptians which I ordered. Don’t 
want cigars and pipes first thing in the morning! What am I to do? 
I'll have another look.” 

He applied the key to some of the lower drawers, which he drew 
out and overturned, in search of what he wanted; but still without 
success, At the bottom of the last drawer, however, he came upon a 
small paper packet containing three cigarettes. The packet was old 
and discoloured. ‘The cigarettes, it was clear, had never been rolled 
by a skilled hand, or by machinery. But the tobacco was there, and 
that was the principal matter. He put one of the cigarettes in his 
mouth and lit it. Then, blowing a long puff of smoke through his 
nostrils, he obtained a sample of its quality. 

The tobacco pleased him. It was old, but good. It possessed a 
curious aromatic flavour, which in a short time grew more pleasant to 
the palate. Before he had finished the cigarette, Reggie admitted to 
himself that he had seldom or never tasted anything of the kind that 
pleased him better. Having placed the remaining couple of cigarettes 
in his pocket, he locked the drawers of the writing-table again, and 
went out to consult the deer-stalker about his occupations for the 
day. 

Major Oldham’s Highland shooting-box stood in a beautiful valley 
amid the moors. Reggie was the old soldier’s favourite nephew, and, 
as the Major possessed a large fortune, which he made no great 
attempt to get through, Reggie was said by every one to have—as the 
phrase goes—“ great expectations.” The young man was conscious 
of the delicate position he held. He was a poor subaltern in a 
marching regiment, and with little prospect of rising to eminence in 
his profession ; while the vista of many years of debt and difficulty 
before him was not very encouraging. His uncle, however, had 
hinted at leaving him the greater part of his wealth ; and Reggie was, 
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therefore, very careful at all times to adapt himself to every wish and 
way of the old soldier, and to give him no cause for offence or 
dislike. 

The Major was a man of peculiar temperament, but on the whole 
good-natured. Perhaps his worst fault was a tendency to fly into 
extremes whenever anything aroused him, But, even then it was not 
certain that he would fly to the wrong extreme. He would sometimes 
flagellate himself, so to speak, about some trifling mistake he had 
made. At other times, when it seemed most likely that he would 
storm and rage at some contretemps, he was content, to the surprise of 
everybody, to take no more notice of damage done than of a dropped 
halfpenny. On the whole, Reggie felt that it would take a great deal 
to alienate his uncle’s affections. Nevertheless he was determined to 
allow no occasion to arise for unpleasantness between them. 

The Major returned home just in time to dress for dinner. There 
being no other guests in the house, the uncle and nephew were alone. 
They conversed, during the meal, about the principal events of the 
day; the Major related how the county magistrates had done this, 
that, and the other; Reggie, how he had brought down a stag which 
he had experienced great difficulty in stalking. When dessert was on 
the table, and the Major’s long cigars were brought out, Reggie 
said : 

“You promised the other day to tell me a story of your adventures 
in Morocco ; but something has always happened to prevent you from 
giving me the treat. Such a good opportunity as this may never 
occur again.” 

Major Oldham took a long pull at his cigar, and poured forth the 
smoke meditatively from his lips. ‘ You shall hear it now by all 
means,” he replied. 

They settled themselves in armchairs, on either side of the fireplace, 
and so, under the most favourable conditions for story-telling, the one 
proceeded to relate and the other to listen. 

* * ae * * 

When I was a young man—just about your age, Reggie—I was 
possessed of an overwhelming passion for adventure, and this 
peculiarity was greatly stimulated by the zest of my bosom friend, 
Dicky Blount, for each new undertaking that I conceived. Probably 
he was influenced rather by a desire for excitement than by affection 
for me. But, wheresoever 1 went, Dicky Blount was sure to go; 
and taking all things into consideration, we knocked along very happily 
together. 

No two men alive, however, could have differed more completely 
than we did, in one respect. Dicky cared not a button for the fair 
sex, while I—well, the flutter of a petticoat would have made me go 
through fire and water, in the hope of finding that the garment 
belonged to a good figure or a fair face. Asa result of this divergence 
of interests my love of adventure led me constantly into the most 
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hazardous scrapes ; while Dicky’s ditto was perpetually turned to 
account in extricating me. 

We were almost the first Englishmen to penetrate for any consider- 
able distance into the interior of Morocco. During our journeyings 
we were told by our Arab guide, Mommi, who had heard the tale 
from a villager, that a neighbouring sheik, or chief, had run away with 
the daughter of a Christian merchant residing at Tangier. The 
parents of the girl, a beautiful child of fifteen years of age, had almost 
gone mad with grief at her loss ; and, so well had the sheik’s secret 
been kept from the parents that they entirely failed to learn what 
became of her. 

Here was news indeed! No knight-errant ever determined more 
readily than I did to succour a maiden in distress, and dear old Dicky 
was never more willing than now to come and see me through a 
difficulty. We believed that we could rely implicitly on Mommi, if 
we promised him a sufficiently large sum of money as a reward for 
faithfulness. 

We accordingly presented ourselves, with our credentials, to the 
wicked abductor of Zara, the merchant’s daughter. 

The sheik received us cordially enough, little suspecting the object 
of our visit. ‘Though our conduct was not particularly straightforward, 
we considered ourselves justified by the exigencies of the case. 
Besides, “ all is fair in love and war.” 

Mommi soon saw his way to communicating with the captive Zara. 
The go-between was an old hag who acted as companion and guardian 
to Zara, and to whom Mommi falsely and shamelessly made love ! 
His instructions were to learn from Zara whether she was prepared to 
entrust herself to our care, and to fly with us to the coast in order to 
rejoin her parents. ‘To my intense delight she sent an answer in the 
affirmative. There was nothing more to be done but to arrange for 
her escape the same night. The old hag’s assistance was bought 
with a silver bracelet. 

Suffice it to say, we succeeded beyond our expectations. With 
the old woman’s assistance the brave girl let herself down by a rope 
from her window. Ina moment more I held her in my arms as she 
sat before me on the saddle, and the fleetest horse in all Morocco 
shot away with us towards the north. Dicky and Mommi, also well 
mounted, were in close attendance. 

Before the dawn arrived, and the wicked old sheik discovered his 
loss, we were a good thirty miles away, and safe from pursuit in the 
hills. 

How shall I describe the mad ecstasy of falling in love under such 
romantic conditions? Zara was young, beautiful, and sweet-tempered ; 
she loved me in return. How could she do otherwise than show her 
gratitude to her deliverer? Never was such happiness as ours ! 

All was happy as a marriage bell, as I thought. But Mommi would 
always be calling on us to spur forward; while Dicky Blount would 
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shake his head again and again, and declare that we were not yet 
“out of the wood.” 

The long, tedious, and hurried journey began to tell at last upon 
little Zara. ‘True, she never uttered a word of complaint; but I 
could feel that her soft arms hung more heavily round my neck, and 
that her courage was gradually giving way under the strain. 

After more than a week, during which time we had experienced 
the average difficulty in avoiding Bedouins and in obtaining proper 
food and shelter in one Arab village and another, we approached the 
districts bordering on the coast, and felt that in a few hours more 
we should be safe from the wandering tribes who were the only 
enemies from whom serious danger need be feared. 

Alas ! we began to congratulate ourselves too soon. 

One evening, as we ascended by a magnificent gorge in the moun- 
tains beyond which we could feel sure of safety, we found ourselves 
confronted by a small troop of mounted Arabs. They were armed 
to the teeth, though without firearms. It was evident that they 
intended to block our way. Our first thought, that of prudence, was 
to retire with as little loss of dignity as possible. But, to our dismay, 
we found that another and a larger company of threatening enemies 
had followed us, and cut off our rear. Mommi declared at once 
that they meant mischief, and observed that, unlike the troop in front 
of us, the Arabs in the rear carried muskets. 

As usual, it was Dicky Blount’s business to get us out of this 
dilemma. He decided instantly. Calling to me to place Zara behind 
me on the saddle (both for her safety and to enable me to use my 
weapons if necessary), he called on Mommi to charge and force the 
enemy in front to take to their heels. Luckily for us, Mommi valued 
our prospective gratitude higher than his countrymen’s possible 
vengeance, and he charged like a hero. 

A short and desperate contest was the result. Fortunately we 
carried firearms, while the handful of Arabs before us depended on 
their steel alone. 

The victory was in our favour. Two or three well aimed shots 
disabled some of the Bedouin troop and we dashed through the 
remainder at full gallop. 

At this moment, the Bedouins in the rear, seeing that we were 
better mounted than they, and that they had not the least chance of 
overtaking us, discharged their muskets at our retreating figures. A 
low cry from Zara seemed to tell me of the fear she felt of the bullets 
that whistled by. I passed my arm gently around her and lifted her in 
front of me. 

We were soon out of danger. Another mile down the slope of the 
mountains brought us to the open plain beyond. And here Dick and 
Mommi, who were in advance, drew rein to see how we fared. 

A cry from the former warned me, for the first time, that something 
was wrong with Zara. Her long white veil, which fell over her 
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shoulders, was stained with blood. A horrible dread grew upon me, 
that all our efforts had been in vain. 

Coming to a deserted mud hut, we dismounted and carried her 
within. We laid her down and I looked in despair into her face for 
some sign -of hope. ‘There was none. Once only she opened her 
eyes and smiled to me. Once only she moved her lips aud muttered 
my name—adding “‘ Beloved!” in Arabic. 

She never spoke again. 

In the dim twilight of evening, the beautiful black eyes closed for 
ever, and the gentle heart ceased to beat. As for me, I felt stunned. 

Dicky Blount and Mommi watched all night in fear of a surprise. 
However, no one disturbed us. Zara lay pale and beautiful—as if 
asleep ! 

In the grey light of morning we dug a grave in the sand, and laid 
her in it. Only a little pile of stones marked the spot where the poor 
child was buried. 

* * . * * * 


The rest may be told in Reggie’s own words. 
* * * * * 

My uncle ceased speaking. For a minute he buried his face in his 
hands. When he rose, his eyes were wet, and his lips pressed hard 
together. I could say nothing. 

Presently he came to himself and poured out another glass of 
wine. 

“T forgot to say,” he remarked, “that as I laid her down on the 
floor of the mud hut, a little packet containing three cigarettes 
dropped from the folds of her dress. ‘These are all the souvenir I 
possess of little Zara. Three cigarettes—which gold and jewels could 
not buy from me. I will show them to you to-morrow. They are 
in a drawer of my writing-table Good Heavens! lad—what is the 
matter?” Seeing that something was wrong with me, he charac- 
teristically forgot his own sad thoughts. 

I told him what the reader has already guessed. In my ignorance, 
that morning, I had taken the three cigarettes—and they were now in 
ashes. I could have shot myself! It seemed horrible to have to 
give him such pain. The words of regret poured from my lips. 

My uncle raised his hand and stopped me. I could see that he 
ruthlessly thrust his own sensitiveness into the background. For 
some minutes he seemed buried in profound thought. The glitter 
that first came in his eyes faded into a softer look of sympathy with 
my distress. 

“Well, well,” he said, “all things come to an end. I shall soon 
be gone myself, and Zara will none the less live in my memory.” 

It was so like him. He had forgiven me! 





GEORGE FOSBERY. 
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ALL SAINTS’ DAY. 


AS cities on a hill, as lights divine, 
The Saints dwell here below ; 

O God, Thou givest them as stars to shine 
Upon a world of woe: 

That we who faint and falter ’neath the load 
Of daily grief and care, 

Might take new courage, seeing on our road 
Those shining lights and fair. 


And yet what portion have we with Thy Saints, 
Who play so brave a part, 

We who but vex the air with idle plaints, 
And shrink from every smart : 

We with our wavering wills, our fears, our sin, 
What lot have we with them, 

Who even here do seem to dwell within 
The New Jerusalem ? 


They walk above the surging tides of ill 
And keep their raiment white ; 

In purpose and fulfilment, heart and will, 
For ever in Thy sight. 

In honour or dishonour, joy or woe, 
Content to ask no choice, 

As poor yet making many rich, they go, 
And sorrowing rejoice. 


Lowly and yet exalted, patient, brave, 
With what they own sufficed ; 
If rich, then finding Christ in all they have— 
If poor, then all in Christ. 
Defeated yet not conquered, overthrown, 
Yet victors in the strife, 
Living to glorify Thy Name alone, 
And, dying, entering Life. 


O God of Saints! look down on us Thy sons, 
Our fears and failures see; 
Conform us unto these Thy holy ones, 
And more than all to Thee. 
Give us the tireless heart that fails nor faints, 
And when this life is o’er, 
Grant us, O Lord, a portion with Thy Saints, 
In glory evermore ! 
CHRISTIAN BURKE, 
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‘* SOME DAY YOU WILL COME TO ME, AND SAY: ‘How MUCH I 
LIKE HIS DRY WAYS!’” 





